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GEOLOGY AND REVEALED RELIGION.* 


THE science of geology is emphatically a recent science, but one 
which, either in its scientific or theological bearings, has aroused the 
attention and awakened the interest of nearly the whole community. 
It is even now little more than half a century since the publication of 
Werner’s New System of Mineralogy first announced to the world the 
outlines of a new ‘theory of the earth’ — an announcement that called 
the minds of philosophers from the hypothetical field of speculation, 
and directed them to an examination of the rocks which compose the 
surface of the globe. Though Werner did not rise completely above 
the ‘spirit of his age’—a love of system making —and though he 
failed in his attempts to guess the causes which operated, and still 
continue to operate, producing such wonderful changes upon the surface 
of the globe — changes and revolutions, the evidence of which presents 
itself to the geologist in every step of his career, and at every turn of 
his path — yet he may justly claim, and posterity will award him, the 
honor of arresting the airy flights of fancy — of prostrating the fictions 
of the imagination, on a subject possessed of such substantial realities as 
the rocks, the mountains, and ‘ the everlasting hills.’ It is true that he 
did not discover the true theory of the earth, but it is no less certain, 
that he was a pioneer in the business of collecting, arranging, and 
digesting known facts, and that he led the van in making new observa- 
tions on the same subject. He in fact created a new science — one 
that has advanced with unparalleled rapidity from infancy to manhood, 
which at every period of its history has enrolled among its advocates 
and supporters many of the brightest intellects the world ever saw, the 
extent of whose acquirements have only been equalled by the mul- 
titude and magnitude of their labors. 

This science has two objects in view: first, to observe, examine, and 
collect all the facts relative to the present state of the globe —the 
position, actual and relative —the succession, order, and inclination of 
all the rocks which compose its surface — their mineralogical character 
and contents —the remains, fossil and organic, which there lie en- 
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tombed ; the changes it is now undergoing, or which it has undergone ; 
together with the causes now operating upon and within it, causing or 
preventing such changes. And second, by reasoning, most purely 
inductive, to arrange and systematize the results of these examinations 
and observations, and from them to deduce such conclusions as they 
may warrant. 

The former of these pursuits forms the sczentific, the latter the 
theoretic branch of geology. The conclusions thus drawn should not 
be, as they often have been, confounded with the many crude conjec- 
tures, the many wild hypotheses that have been broached. These form 
no part of the science. They are the fictions of an unbridled fancy, or 
a wild enthusiasm ; and while the former are to be regarded as certain- 
ties, the latter are at most but probabilities. This difference will be 
best illustrated by an example. The former declares coal to be of 
vegetable origin, and compels us to believe that the period necessary 
for its formation must have been immensely long, while the latter under- 
takes to decide with certainty how long that period must have been. 
Now the first of these conclusions is to be set down as matter of fact, 
but the latter is to be regarded only as @ curious speculation. It is b 
mistaking the true nature of the subject—by confounding fiction with 
fact —that men, ignorant of the science, have been led to accuse geolo- 
gists of holding opinions extravagant and absurd ; and this confusion 
and misunderstanding are the less pardonable, inasmuch as the differ- 
ences to which we allude are apparent on almost every page of every 
work of authority on the subject. 

By reasoning in the same manner, theoretical geology has shown, 
that the materials which now compose the crust of the globe existed at 
some former period in a different or chaotic state —that fire and water 
have been the principal agents in reducing them to form and shape — 
that marine animals and plants existed for ages before land animals 
inhabited the globe — that land animals existed for a long period before 
the creation of man—that the surface of the globe has undergone 
numerous revolutions, which entombed the beings then inhabiting 
it, and raised the land from beneath the ocean —and that the period of 
time necessary for this must have been indefinitely long. 

To this point have we arrived by the most logical deductions — con- 
clusions which no well-educated geologist will either doubt or deny ; 
and about which there is, among men of science, no dispute. No matter 
what their religion, here there is no difference. Christian and infidel, 
deist and atheist, on this subject think alike. But though there is this 
conformity of opinion among men of science, these conclusions are not 
permitted to go unassailed; and among their opponents, the latest — 
perhaps the ablest — is Prof. Stuart, of Andover, inthe article standing 
last in our list. 

A few suggestions are here presented for the consideration of those 
who might be influenced by the article of the learned professor. 
It is not, however, to exculpate ourselves from the charge of contra- 
dicting the Mosaic record, that these remarks are here offered. We 
confidently rely upon the truths of revelation, and are no less per- 
suaded of the infallibility of the evidence of nature. Geologists have 
simply taken the testimony of nature, as it is presented by Nature’s 
God, and if there be any contradiction between that and the first of 

Genesis, the fault is not in them, nor yet in the science they delight in, 
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Nor is the task of reconciliation theirs. "When Copernicus and Gali- 

leo had fully established the true solar system, it belonged not to them, 

as astronomers, to show that their conclusions did not contradict the sa- 

cred record. As theologians, they might have attempted it; but as men 

of science, they could not be required to do it. So in regard to geology. 

If the conclusions of geologists, when properly drawn, do in fact contra- 

dict the first chapter of Genesis, or rather a particular interpretation of 

it, the business of reconciliation belongs not to them, but to the philolo- 

gist and the theologian. That there is a direct and pointed contra- 

diction between the conclusions of geologists, as to the tame occupied in 

the creation, that is, in the formation and arrangement of the rocky 

strata which compose the crust of the earth, and the popular interpre- 

tation of the first of Genesis, is not doubted or denied. Here then is full 

scope for the philologist and theologian to prove, either that the con- 
clusions of geologists are not well drawn, that the supposed facts are 
unsound, or that the common understanding of that chapter is altogether 
erroneous. Every attempt to substantiate the first two ee has 
hitherto, and we predict that such attempts always will, prove utter 
failures; and strange to say, most of these men deny, most vehemently, 
the correctness of the other’s alternative. Geologists, therefore, out of 
respect to the feelings of their fellow citizens, have attempted to show 
in what manner this collision may be obviated, and the first of Genesis 
and the conclusions of science both maintain their integrity. 

It must be borne in mind, that in reference to the first chapter of 
Genesis, the community is to be divided into three classes — Christian 
geologists, infidel geologists, and philologists. We use the term ‘ infi- 
del’ as relating solely to the first of Genesis; for we are not unaware 
that many who claim and who deserve the name of Christian, do not 
believe that this chapter is entitled to a place in the sacred canon; but 
on this point, and on this subject they are infidel, or unbelieving. So, 
too, we use the word ‘ philologist’ to include that class of men whom 
Prof. Stuart claims to represent; but not those many honorable 
exceptions we might mention, to whom our censures would be by no 
means applicable. 

The infidel geologist, finding the discrepancy we have alluded to, 
hesitates not to believe that the cosmogony of the first of Genesis must 
give way to the evidence of nature; but the Christian geologist replies, 
‘ Not so fast: in the present state of science, it is premature to infer any 
actual disagreement between geology and the true intent and mean- 
ing of the narrative; beside, yield to this chapter the same latitude of 
construction you unhesitatingly give the sacred record in other places, 
and there is room enough for the most extravagant demands of geology.’ 
Various modes of interpretation have been suggested, in which this re- 
conciliation may be brought about, without doing violence, it is said, to 
the language of the narration. Of these, one assigns a figurative sense 
to the word day, and makes it denote a period of indefinite extent, 
while another supposes that an immense interval of time elapsed be- 
tween the creation ‘in the beginning, and the commencement of the 
first demiurgie day. 

These two opinions, with their modifications, comprehend nearly if 
not quite every Christian geologist — opinions, which, according to Dr. 

Cooper and Prof. Stuart, are equally false. The professor may 
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start to find himself laboring side by side with a man holding such re- 
ligious sentiments (if any) as Dr. Cooper is supposed to maintain ; and 
we confess that we have often wondered that this class of men do not 
perceive that none but the infidel would be benefited should the philolo- 
gists be able to establish their point; and we think that justice to the 
doctor, whose philological notions are in perfect accordance with the 
professor's, should have induced him to give his book at least a passing 
notice. 

The professor seems to be aware that if the case, as we have stated 
it, be fully made out, the burden of proof will devolve upon him, and 
that geologists might if disposed sit silently by while he defended the 
Mosaic record against the attacks of Dr. Cooper and his associates on 
the one hand, and the conclusions of geology on the other. He has 
therefore attempted to destroy the certainty of our conclusions, partly by 
disproving our facts, and partly by proving an alibi. This attempt has 
proved to be a most decided failure—the causes of which, and the er- 
rors into which it has led, it has now become our duty to search out 
and expose. 

The first error we shall notice, is a fault in his ‘ principles of inter- 
pretation,’ in the validity of his ‘laws of exegesis.’ We shall not now 
enter into an examination of his philology, in the sense in which he 
uses the term: we shall concern ourselves only with the correctness of 
those principles he has adopted to guide him in the controversy. 

‘The question,’ says the professor, ‘what Moses meant? is one of 
philology. If you say that geology must be studied as one of the 
means of rightly understanding so ancient a writer, then I ask simply, 
whether this ancient writer's words were modified at all, or in any way 
affected by the shape or discoveries of modern science? To this 
question there can be but one answer, and that in the negative. If then 
Moses knew nothing of present geology, and had no design to teach any 
thing respecting it, how can we, in expounding his language, bring ge- 
ology as it now is to bear upon the interpretation? So far as I have any 
knowledge of the laws of exegesis, this cannot be done with any de- 
gree of propriety. If modern sciences are to be resorted to, in order to 
explain the words of an ancient writer, sciences of which he knew 
nothing, and therefore could teach nothing, then we do not interpret the 
sense of an ancient writer — we do not make a sense out of his words; 
but (as the Germans express it,) ‘we interpret one into his words.’’ 
(pp. 52, 53.) The plain English of this quotation, is, Moses knew 
nothing of the subjects about which geology is conversant, and therefore 
could teach nothing ; and hence the conclusions of geologists are not to 
be taken into consideration in construing his language. 'To understand 
the force and tendency of this reasoning, we must first ascertain how far 
the first of Genesis and geology have any thing incommon. The de- 
sign of that chapter is evidently to inform men of the fact, order, suc- 
cession, and time of creation; and theoretical geology, we have seen, 
leads us to consider the same subjects. But it is the ¢ome only that is in 
dispute, and on this point it is admitted that there is a direct contradic- 
tion between the conclusions of geologists and the popular interpreta- 
tion of that chapter—to avoid which, Christian geologists propose to 
give some portion of the narrative a latitude of construction — an extent 
of signification — beyond what would naturally have been assigned to 
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the words before the discoveries in science had been made. To this 
Prof. Stuart objects, as contrary to the principles of interpretation, 
and opposed to the laws of exegesis. To determine the validity of this 
objection, we must inquire into the means of knowledge possessed by 
the author of that chapter; for we agree most fully with the professor, 
that sciences of which an ancient writer knew nothing, he could teach 
nothing, and that such are not to be taken into consideration while in- 
terpreting his language. 

There are but two possible human modes of obtaining a knowledge 
of any physical fact — our own observation and experience, and the ob- 
servation and experience of others; but neither of these could have 
been of any avail in regard to the circumstances attending the creation, 
inasmuch as that transpired before man was called into existence — un- 
less, indeed, it was by a long, attentive, and careful series of geological 
observations. That any such observations had been made, previous to 
the composition of this chapter, is not pretended, but on the contrary 
expressly denied. Moses, therefore, or whoever was the original au- 
thor of the first of Genesis, could have known nothing concerning the 
time or even the fact of a creation from this source; and hence, if he 
knew any thing about the subject, he must have obtained that knowledge 
by insprration. It must have been inspiration, too, of the highest kind; 
a direct and immediate communication from heaven, of the know- 
ledge of facts which could not have been otherwise known. There can 
be no middle ground. That narrative must be fact or fiction. If the 
former, then is it inspiration; if the latter, then is the professor’s 
exegesis and our review in vain. If inspiration, then is it not to be 
considered as the mere language of an inspired writer of that era, but 
rather as a general outline of the creation, as related by the Creator 
himself — Moses, like the writers of the prophecies, being merely the 
medium of communication ; and as the Being who framed and fashioned 
the whole system of the universe must have been acquainted with all 
the facts in all the sciences, therefore it would seem that not geology 
alone, but also all the natural sciences should be taken into consider- 
ation, in construing the language of the narrative. This conclusion is 
not affected by any view we may take of the effect of inspiration. Is the 
author considered merely as an amanuensis ?— as simply writing the 
language dictated to him? Then has his knowledge of the creation 
nothing to do with the meaning of the narrative. Or if it be supposed 
that the whole subject was revealed to the author, and that he chose such 
language as best suited his taste and judgment, then was he complete 
master of all that geology has discovered, or ever will discover. But 
on either supposition, the study of geology is necessary to a correct 
understanding of the history, inasmuch as it formed a part of the infor- 
mation of the author. 

This conclusion cannot be avoided by those who believe in the divine 
inspiration of the first of Genesis, but to those who deny it — to those 
who place that chapter on a level with Homer and Herodotus — with 
the cosmogonies of the Egyptians and Persians, the professor’s rules of 
criticism will appear reasonable —as they are in all cases where inspi- 
ration is not concerned—and the results, to such persons, will seem 
inevitable. 

We are unable to divine the professor’s object in introducing this 
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specimen of German exegesis into an article where he admits the 
inspiration of the narrative to which he would apply it, unless it were 
the fear that the reader would forget his acquaintance with that 
princely race of critics; but if he had bestowed a second thought upon 
his composition, he would have perceived how totally inapplicable are 
those rules, how completely dissimilar are the two principles of 
interpretation he has attempted to unite. It is immaterial for our pur- 
pose whether the narrative in question be the work of Moses, Ezra, or 
some other person — whether the chapter originally formed a part of 
the book of Genesis, or has since been added, or whether the book itself 
be an original work, or a compilation: it is either fact or fable; if fact, 
then is it inspiration, and our remarks are applicable ; if fable, then is 
the professor’s exegesis relevant, and the conclusion to which it leads 
unavoidable. 

We leave out of consideration such things as the professor supposes 
may be spoken of ‘optically’ —things which relate only to the philo- 
sophical opinions of that day, the truth or falsity of which are in no wise 
affected by any allusion to them in the sacred history. These optical 
relations are mere statements of appearances, requiring no inspiration to 
reveal them, but being the result of the most common observation, 
recorded in the current language of the day, and influenced of course 
by the circumstances under which the author wrote, by the philosophy 
and science of the age, by the state of civilization, and the progress of 
the arts, and being more or less intelligible, as the allusion is direct or 
incidental. All passages, therefore, which are to be understood as 
relating things in an optical sense, are but historical accounts of the 
peculiar notions on those subjects, prevalent in the days of the author, 
which to be true, as well as to be intelligible, must have been clothed 
in the popular language of the day; and inspiration only guarantees 
that these statements are correct, not that the opinions themselves are 
philosophically true. 

But this mode of reasoning is not applicable to the first of Genesis, 
inasmuch as that is not a relation of appearances, but an attempt to state 
facts which could be known only by divine inspiration, and hence no 
part of it can be understood optically, though much, and for aught that 
we know, all of it may be understood figuratively; but if the only 
legitimate principles of interpretation compel us to believe, as is 
alleged by the professor, that the first of Genesis teaches a creation from 
nothing within the space of six natural days, and also that the firmament 
mentioned in the seventh verse is an expanse, solid and extended, retaining 
the waters above, 7. e. those which fall in showers of rain, and that the 
whole narrative is a literal matter of fact relation, then we say there is 
not a man of sense in the community, whether Christian or infidel, but 
would instantly reject the narrative as preposterous and absurd. But 
we are no advocates for a licentious construction of the sacred history. 
We take it as we find it, confident that there is nothing on its pages 
which will contradict the conclusions of any science, understanding it 
literally where the subject seems to demand it, and figuratively where 
the sense or the facts require it. Nor is this figurative sense an objec- 
tion to its divine original. The prophecies of old were all of this nature, 
many of which, at the present moment, are as little understood as when 
they were first declared. So, much of the teaching of our Saviour 
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was under the similitude of a parable; without which it is said he 
spake not. 

Should it be said that our mode of reasoning makes the first of Genesis 
the final arbiter of the truth of the conclusions of geologists, we answer 
no. The conclusions of natural science, when properly drawn, are as 
certain as the facts from which they are deduced; and the result at 
which we arrive by our examinations and observations in any depart- 
ment of nature can be destroyed only by proving that the supposed 
facts are not facts, or that they do not warrant our inferences ; and 
inasmuch as the facts themselves exist independent of the first of Gene- 
sis, the inferences drawn from them cannot be controlled by any 
thing in that chapter. 

So, too, it is a misconstruction of the strong confidence in the agree- 
ment of truths discovered by different means, which pervades the 
geological works of Prof. Sedgwick, and is to be found in this 
review, and which must always animate the breast of every Christian 
philosopher, that has led Prof. Stuart to charge his brother “prefessor 
‘with assuming for himself. large share of knowledge and infallibility, 
of deciding ex cathedra upon a subject of immense magnitude and intri- 
cacy, with a categorical air,’ (p. 54.) and which has led him to infer, 
‘that the English professor has dug as little and as shallow for Hebrew 
roots’ as he thinks ‘the Penns and the Nolans have for rocks.’ 

There is another point which, in the mind of the professor, ‘ is some- 
what radical in a business like our present one ; and which is con- 
tained in the following question: ‘ Where among them all, (i. e. geolo- 
gists,) is ONE profound critic and interpreter of the Scriptures: or where 
has there ever been one? (p. 54.) An answer to such a question is 
unnecessary. It contains no argument, and can lead to none, and it 
manifests any thing but a spirit of inquiry in the proposer. But we 
might answer this question as our countrymen are accustomed to reply, 
by asking another not less ‘ radical’ in its operation: When has any 
man been found, who boasted himself of being a profound critic and 
interpreter of the Scriptures, that has not manifested the most bitter 
hostility to every new discovery in science ?— or when has the world 
been indebted to a clerical professor for the advancement of science ? 

But we leave this head, and proceed to point out a second source of 
error in the professor’s article, viz., omitting to notice works entitled to 
high credit, and quoting those of no authority on the subject to which 
they relate. He has, however, undertaken to make amends in some 
measure for the defect of this omission, and to supply in some degree 
the lack of authority on the part of his favorite authors, by bestowing 
upon them studied eulogies. This is more particularly the case with 
Sharon Turner, the professor’s principal — we had almost said his only 
geological authority —a man whose opinion on a question of Saxon 
history and antiquities might be considered as decisive, but whose 
savetales of the geological and relative position of rocks is to be 
inferred from his acquaintance with Saxon manuscripts —a rule of logic 
we are not able to comprehend. This man is characterized by the 
professor as ‘an excellent observer of nature,’ (p. 79.) ‘a veteran in the 
natural sciences, who has spent his life in the animated pursuit of them, 
and near the close of it, has given the result of his thoughts and exami- 
nations in relation to the subject before us.’ (p. 103.) This eulogy 
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contains three points, viz., that the author in question was ‘an excellent 
observer of nature,’ who had ‘spent his life in the animated pursuit of 
of the natural sciences,’ and ‘near the close of his life has given us the 
result of his (own) examinations.’ The first of these is mere matter of 
opinion, to which we cannot assent. The other two are expressly 
contradicted by the author’s own preface. From that, Mr. Stuart 
might have learned, that Turner’s study of natwre consisted in selecting 
such facts from the writings of men of science, as would enable him to 
support a favorite theory of his own. The accuracy of the conclusions 
he has thus drawn, may be judged by two extracts. While speaking 
of the moon, he quotes the well known experiment of Dr. Howard, of 
Baltimore, concerning the heat of the moon’s rays, and drawing an 
inference directly opposed to the fact, says, ‘ that the rays of the moon 
have a cold-producing agency.’ (Sacred History, pp. 48, 49.*) But 
the strangest opinion we recollect to have seen in this nineteenth cen- 
tury, as coming from ‘a veteran im science,’ is Mr. Turner’s notions of 
light. ‘ Light,’ says he, ‘ has two states, active and latent. The active 
state causes its visible phenomena, and our sensation of daylight. 
When this subsides, by the sun’s departure, into its latent state, our sense 
of darkness or night is produced. The solar rays again emerging on 
it, have the power of changing its latent to its active visibility ; (Jd. p. 
74.) an hypothesis we can liken to nothing but the cosmogony of the 
Pheenicians, with its chaos ‘ black and turbid as Erebus.’ 

The next author Prof. Stuart has undertaken to enthrone in a chair 
of state, is Marcel des Serres, who is announced to the public with 
‘ Hear now what M. de Serres, one of the most active and distinguished 
geologists of the present day has said.’ (p. 88.) After this parade and 
flourish, who could expect to find that all Prof. Stuart has obtained 
from Serres is copied, without credit, from three small notes at the foot 
of one of Turner’s pages? But such is the fact, as the reader may see 
by comparing Stuart, pp. 88 and 89, and Turner, p. 178. But as for 
the eulogy, Turner had not the conscience to make it, and from the 
practice of Prof. Stuart in the article in question, we are obliged to 
presume it was manufactured for the occasion. Thus much for the 
authority he has attempted to confer upon his favorite authors. We 
will now add another error of a similar kind, but arising from a differ- 
ent source. 

The professor, ignorant or unmindful of the change that has been 
wrought in the minds of geologists within ten years, concerning the 
extent of the internal native heat of the earth, and of consequence in 
regard to the causes now in operation capable of producing changes 
on the surface of the earth, quotes the opinion of Cuvier in 1816, to 
prove our ignorance respecting those causes ; the opinion of De Luc in 
1810, to show that those which formerly operated have entirely ceased ; 
and the opinion of Daubinson, of the same epoch, as evidence that they 
are forever hid from our knowledge. Now the statement of Cuvier, in 
regard to the information of geologists, in 1816, is matter of fact, but it 
is not so when applied to the opinions which have prevailed since the 


* Itis not long since Mr. Burritt, of Connecticut, in his Geography of the Heavens, 
made himself somewhat ridiculous by quoting this mistake second Lend from Turner, 
and forgetting to give credit to the author of the blunder ! 
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publication of M. L. Cordier’s Essay on the temperature of the interior of 
the earth, supported as his opinion is by a vast variety of coincidences, all 
tending to the same result, and which have made out and proved a case 
as completely and as fully as circumstantial evidence ever can. So in 
the time of De Luc, when the interior of the earth was supposed to be a 
nucleus of solid granite, well might he suppose that the causes which 
had elevated the ‘cloud capt summits’ of the Alps and Andes from the 
bottom of the deep ocean had ceased to operate; but had he known that 
instead of this granitic mass within, the earth was but as a bomb-shell, 
and that a mighty sea of molten lava rolled beneath his feet, he would 
have seen in this vast internal fire a cause sufficient to produce all the 
changes that the most dreamy philosopher had ever imagined. But 
the opinion of Daubinson, as quoted by Stuart, is rash, unscientific and, 
unphilosophical ; an attempt, like others we might mention, to decide 
without evidence. This kind of proof is just as pertinent as would be 
the opinion of an astronomer who wrote before the days of Copernicus 
and Galileo, on a question relating to the true solar system, and not a 
whit more so. 

By a similar disregard of the opinions of men on points absolutely 
necessary to be borne in mind, he claims to have shown that the con- 
clusions of geologists ‘are unharmonious, conjectural, and opposite.’ 
(p. 86.) But what would be the surprise of the reader, should he turn 
to the works of those men whose conclusions are represented as being 
so contradictory, and there find, as he surely would, that the principal 
difference relates to the question of a sudden or gradual elevation of the 
land from the bed of the ocean, and that this question, as yet, is hypo- 
thetical ; that every alleged point of contradiction had reference, not to 
the nature of the facts, nor yet to the conclusions to be drawn from 
them, but to some hypothesis not yet well understood. To represent 
Mr. Lyell, therefore, as Prof. Stuart has done, as sweeping the board 
of the Cuviers, the Bucklands, and the McCullochs, is a gross perver- 
sion of the facts — a misrepresentation which could not have been acci- 
dental. But the professor’s excuse is to be found in the fact, that all he 
knows of Mr. Lyell, or his principles, is obtained second-hand from a 
Review— an excuse which in our opinion aggravatesthe crime. Inthe 
same manner he is led to charge Mr. Lyell with teaching the eternity 
of matter, a doctrine he most expressly repudiates. But his quotations 
are all second hand, an offence against propriety that ought to work 
the forfeiture of his chair. 

Nor is this all. The professor has neglected to notice many works 
on this subject entitled to high credit. Of these, the work by Prof. 
Silliman, the title of which stands at the head of this article, is an exam- 
ple. That he should have omitted to mention the work of Dr. Cooper, 
a work so much opposed to his favorite notions, and one, too, emanating 
so far from the professor’s home, we did not much wonder ; but that he 
should have entirely passed by so able a work of so able a professor as 
Silliman —a work which contains a clear and comprehensive view of 
the subject, the nature of the evidence by which it is to be judged, the 
mode of its application to the question under consideration, with a brief 
but satisfactory statement of the evidence itself, and withal, written in 
that pleasing style, and imbued with that gentlemanly and Christian 
spirit, so characteristic of the author — is passing strange. What little 
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claim the professor can hereafter have to fairness, we will not pretend to 
judge. 

A third source of error in the professor’s article seems to have been, 
inattentive reading, careless copying, and bad quoting of the authors he 
consulted. 

We have already given the reader an account of the very singular 
hypothesis of Turner concerning light, which Stuart, through ignorance 
of the science, or in the haste of his composition, has attributed to Dr. 
Hook, Huygens, Dr. Young, and other eminent philosophers. We 
can hardly conceive of a negligence so gross, as to lead a reader or 
writer to confound the absurd notions of Turner with the ‘elegant, 
simple, and comprehensive theory of Dr. Young,’ concerning the inter- 
ference of the rays of light, or the beautiful and happy theory of Fresnel, 
framed to account for polarization and double refraction, or which 
should cause the writer to put the doctrines of the former into the 
mouths of the latter. It is to put the effect for the cause —to mistake 
a medium of communication for the sensation caused by the undulations 
of that medium. We have placed in parallel columns Prof. Stuart’s 
statement of the theory of Dr. Young, and others, and an account of 
the same, abridged from a work on the subject, by the present Dr. 
Herschell, that the reader may judge between them: 


STUART. HERSCHELL. 


‘ Berore the time of Newton, the famous; ‘Tuxis theory supposes, that an exces 
Descartes suggested that light might be a| sively rare, subtle, and elastic medium or 
subtle fluid diffused through the universe, | ether, fills all space, and pervades all ma- 
which was acted upon and rendered palpa- | terial bodies, occupying the intervals be- 
ble by the presence of the sun while above | tween their maleediens that this ether is 
the horizon, rather than flowing from that | capable of being set in motion by the agi- 
body.’ — p. 65. tation of the particles of ponderable mat- 

ter ; that when the regular vibratory mo- 
tions of the proper kind reach the ey 

they agitate the nerves of the retina, an 

cause in us the sensation of light.’ 


According to Stuart, these men believed light to be a substance, but 
according to Herschell, they considered it as a mere sensation. But 
we must continue our quotation from the professor, placing by the side 


of it a parallel quotation from the professor’s book of books, the sacred 
history of Sharon Turner. 


STUART. TURNER. 


‘In Newron’s life time, Dr. Hooke and| ‘Dr. Hooxe and Huygens, in Newton’s 
Huygens urged the theory of Descartes. | life time, urged the undulatory theory, 
Euler again revived it. Dr. Young adopted | which Descartes had first suggested. — 
it with very scientific illustrations ; and | Newton answered them. But Euler and 
since his time Du Fresnel, A. L. Cauchy, | others revived it. New observations in- 
M. Pouillet, Sharon Turner, and many} duced Dr. Young to adopt it with very 
others, with some lant modifications, | scientific illustrations. Since he wrote, 
have adopted and defended it.’ Du Fresnel, A. L. Cauchy, and M. Pouillet 

pp. 65, 66. | have enforced it.’ pp. 73, 74. 


This last quotation from Stuart forms a sentence, which appears in the 
professor’s article to be original — but its striking similarity with that 
from Turner looks much like plagiarism. 

The professor’s object in introducing these passages, was, as he tells 
us in the sentence immediately preceding the last but one we quoted 
from him, to explain to those ‘ wnacquainted with the present state of 
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science in regard to light,’ how that element might have existed before 
the creation of the sun, and having endorsed the opinion of Dr. Young, 
that is, the theory of wndulations, he proceeds to talk of ‘latent light,’ 
an idea precisely in character and keeping with the supposition of 
latent music in a fiddle. 

Another mistake, not less fatal to the sense and meaning of the 
author, is made in quoting from Turner. This author in speaking of 
geology, says ‘surprising discoveries have been made within the last 
fifty years; and that science which was in its BABYHOOD in my youth, 
(i. e. fifty years ago,) is now fast advancing to a vigorous maturity ;’ (pp. 
28, 29,) whereas Stuart makes him say, that the same science ‘is yet 
in its babyhood.” (p. 79.) 

But of all the faults and errors which we have enumerated, those 
which occur on p. 89, cap the climax. Alluding to the universally 
conceded fact that all mankind are varieties of the same species, he in- 
quires, whether ‘the difference between the fossil races (of plants and 
animals) and our present ones, is greater or more striking, in most 
cases, than those between the different portions of the human family? 
and immediately adds, that ‘size is the most important particular of 
discrepance ; and this the antideluvian climate and air will account for 
im a great measure, if not entirely.’ After this, it will not excite our 
surprise, should the professor adopt the opinion of Monboddo, that man 
was originally an oyster. Indeed, if his assertion is true ‘that there is 
no end of the species that any one plant will make, by the aid of climate, 
soil, air, cultivation, etc.,’? we see no reason why the elephant may not 
have been at first a mouse, and man of vegetable origin. It is true that 
history makes no mention of any such transformations, and all experi- 
ence would lead us to believe with the professor’s favorite author, ‘that 
every plant is the product of a specific organization, and only of that, and 
never changes into any other,’ p. 185; but then there is no estimating the 
effects of the professor’s ‘antediluvian climate, ‘where tall oaks, from 
clover seeds might grow,’ and where the oyster might have changed to 
a frog, from frog to monkey, and from monkey up to man. 

But to return from this Eensiiees We specially assign, asa fourth 
cause of error in the professor’s article, ignorance of the subject matter 
about which he has attempted to write. The proof of this point may 
be found on almost every page of the preceding review; but we have 
still a higher kind of evidence, the confession of the party himself. Prof. 
Sedgwick had charged the Penns, the Buggs, the Nolans, and the 
Formans — men who have written on the same subject, and on the same 
side with Stuart — of dogmatizing on matters they did not understand — 
of pretending to teach mankind on points where they themselves are 
uninstructed: but Stuart says, ‘I have not read their works, and if I 
had, I should not feel aad qualified to judge of their geological of- 
fences.’ (p.54) And again. ‘I am no geologist; and it would be 
folly and arrogance for me to enter into competition, on the scientifical 
ground or practical part of this branch of philosophy, with those who 
have devoted their livesto it” (p. 83.) 

This surely is candor; but it would seem that such a confession, if 
honestly made, should not have been coupled in the same paragraph 
with a denunciation of the geological mode of reasoning —a confes- 
sion which would have altogether deterred any man but our author 
from writing at all. But be that as it may, he hesitates not to ‘doubt 
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the legitimacy of the reasoning employed by most geologists,’ (p. 83,) 
nor to declare that ‘ nothing is plainer than that aL1 is yet conjecture and 
uncertainty among the geologists, as to the length of time since the 
earth was created,’ (p. 83,) forgetting that periods of forty-eight hours 
would be as destructive of his theory as would those of forty-eight mil- 
lions of years. He affirms, too, that ‘the alleged facts are altogether 
erroneous,’ (p. 98,)— compares the conclusions of geologists with the 
inferences at one time drawn from the zodiac of Denderu, but which are 
now to be ranked with the Metamerphoses of Ovid, the fables of Esop, 
(pp. 82, 83,)— believes that much which is supposed to be ‘fossil re- 
mains’ is mere ‘ illusion’ — resemblances, such as might be found 
among the ‘stalactics of an extensive cove,’ (p. 94.) —and all this from 
one who is ‘no geologist,’ and has ‘no design of attacking them.’ 

But we must bid the professor adieu for the present; and while 
we most heartily compliment him on the extent and variety of his re- 
search, on the industry and perseverance with which he pursues his 
avocations, and wish him ‘ God speed’ in his endeavors to introduce to 
the acquaintance of his countrymen the learning and literature of other 
nations, we trust that the foregoing lesson will be, as it is intended, a 
caution to him and to others not to write on subjects they do not un- 
derstand, and when they have written on those with which they are 
familiar, not to spread their thoughts before the public until they have 
received a thorough revision. 


THE STREAMS. 


Tue streams !— how pure, how beautiful, 
How holy do they seem, 

When sombre twilight’s shadow cool 
Subdues their golden gleam, 

Where, in the willow-curtained pool, 
The wave-tired waters dream! 


Where by the alder-circled cove 
And round the reedy isle, 

The peering wild-fow! softly move 
In many a shadowy file, 

And swallows dimple as they rove 
The silent lapse the while. 


River ! where once in thoughtless mood 
I cast the whistling line, 
Above thy liquid solitude 
No more‘my paddles shine ; 
My oar is in the world’s fierce flood, 
ore dangerous than thine. 


But though life’s flowers their leaves unclose 
Beneath its vernal beams, 

Yet memory from its whelming snows 
A blossom oft redeems, 

And wafts the seent of spring’s first rose 
Athwart our winter dreams : 


And thus, although youth’s locks of gold 
Are turning silver-gray, 
Visions of boyhood’s pastimes bold 
Around me seem to play, 
And, by the streams I lowed of old, 
My eoul makes holiday. B. 
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THE SEMINOLES. 


A DESULTORY SKETCH OF THE CHARACTER OF THE SEMINOLE CREEK INDIANS OF FLORIDA. 





BY AN AMERICAN ‘oRSON.’ 





Tue Seminole tribe of Indians having of late attracted much atten- 
tion, information tending to throw light upon their domestic character 
must be to some degree interesting. The writer having, bya fortunate cir- 
cumstance, and perhaps from possessing a little of the wild-man-of-the- 
woods in his own half-barbarous nature, obtained their confidence a few 
years ago, is enabled to state something of ‘the domestic manners of the 
Seminoles,’ from personal observation. 

The name of the Indians we are about to notice, is pronounced as if 
spelled Sem-i-no-ly, in four syllables, and means, literally, runaways ; 
and some have inferred from this that they are a horde of vagabonds; 
but such is not the fact. They use this word because they have no 
other to express what corresponds with emigrant, in our richer lan- 

uage. 

Florida itself has been as much too highly praised, as these Indians 
have been underrated, on account of its name. It is generally thought 
to have received its appellation from a flowery appearance which some 
writers have thought it presented to the delighted eyes of its first disco- 
verers; but in truth, its first appearance is that of a sandy desert. It 
received its name from that of the Catholic holy-day — Floridum Pas- 
calis— on which it was first discovered. 

A knowledge of the country in which these Indians reside is to some 
extent necessary, in order to understand their dispositions. Were it an 
extensive, fertile territory, it would be less excusable in them to kill a 
beast belonging to their white neighbors; but they are confined to nar- 
row limits, in a barren country; and necessity often drives them to 
extremes. The deer have become scarce, and it can hardly be expected 
of a conquered people, hemmed in on all sides, that they should starve 
when they can find food in their ancient dominion. 

It is the killing of the cattle of the ‘ crackers’ — as the southern back- 
woodsmen are called —that is the most fruitful source of disputes. 
The Indians complain that not a beast of all the herds which wander 
over the pine barrens can die, or be killed by tigers or wolves, that the 
Indian must not bear the blame and injury of retaliation; and from 
what we know of the ancient animosity existing between them and the 
whites, we are compelled to state, that much unmerited abuse is heaped 
upon them. In great straits, probably, they do kill cattle; but this 
should not stain their character. Let us suppose ourselves in their cir- 
cumstances — conquered and watched by a foreign standing army — 
(for there have been garrisons of United States’ troops ‘constantly 
watching them ever since they were subdued) — and let our wives and 
children be in want, and then let us say what is honest and what dishon- 
est. If we could at one blow destroy our conquerers, we also should be 
the savages to do it, and glory in the act. 

When they are trusted with any article, they invariably return it 
honorably. The Indian has no newspaper in which to repel falsehoods 
or injustice. The truth in relation to them, therefore, has not been 
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heard. The little property some of them have retained, has been looked 
upon with longing eyes by unprincipled men; and it is quite possible 
for a very few to inflict wounds too wide for a great many to heal. 
We have been told by some, that they desired nothing more than that 
the Indians should rise, for then there would be large bodies of troops 
stationed there, who would afford an excellent market for their produce, 
and Government would pay for all the dwellings that the Indians might 
destroy. 

But let us be understood: such is not universally the feeling of the 
whites. The inhabitants of Florida are as honest as any other white 
men. Whether the whites are generally as good as the ‘reds,’ is ano- 
ther question. If inquirers have not all read the character Columbus 
gave of the Indians to his sovereigns, just after the discovery, it is time 
they had — for his is the most correct of any we have ever seen. It is 
true, there are variations in the leading traits of the various tribes. 
The Caribs of the West Indies, for instance, have been uniformly 
represented as extremely cruel; but not so the others, excepting by the 
interested and misinformed, or those who could not penetrate beyond 
the surface of their minds. 

As above hinted, an accident, and perhaps a romantic feeling such as 
many youth possess, made us more familiar in a short time than many 
could become in all their lives. They opened their whole souls to us, 
and told us many things which they would not have intrusted to any 
one in whom they had not implicit confidence. 

It is generally thought, that the Indian has no feelings in common 
with the white man; but we apprehend that the difference consists 
chiefly in this: the Indian has greater passions, and is more under 
the influence of his feelings, while the white man has weaker passions, 
and they are more mixed. A white man rarely loves or hates with his 
whole heart. The Indian, on the contrary, gives his heart full play. 
Nothing is too good for his friends, or too bad for his enemies. It is 
delightful to correspond with such people. ‘All or nothing,’ is our 
motto. Rather give us no appearance of a friend, than one who be- 
comes like a pile of scorched leaves in the forest, a mass of dust, when we 
seek but for a moment to repose upon it. 

The mutual understanding, by the language of the eye, surprised us 
not a little. With the young Indians of our own age, there seemed to 
be as perfect an understanding and community of feeling as if we had 
always been on terms of intimacy; and they clasped us around the 
waist, and hung upon our neck, like younger brothers around one from 
whom they had long been parted. 

Their voices are as soft as girls’ in friendship; and in conversation, 
it is more musical than the Italian. We have heard chanting with 
which we might compare it — but it cannot well be described. Their 
war-whoop, on the contrary, is in the full sense of the word frightful, 
to one not accustomed to it. They give two or three loud, shrill yelps, 
and then flutter their tongues as if they were literally as malicious men 
have described certain angels, with tongues ‘loose at both ends.’ 
We hear much of the gravity of the Indian character; but this only ex- 
ists upon the surface, and when they are with strangers, before whom 
they wish to support their dignity — for truly they are the proudest 
people under heaven. But when they may indulge their risible 
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propensities, no trifle is too small to convulse them with laughter. We 
were one day sailing with a couple of them in a sail-boat, built after the 
manner in which they are usually constructed here at the North, to 
steer with a rudder and tiller; and every time we turned in tacking, they 
burst out into the most ungovernable mirth, until at length, finding 
nothing to cause their sport, we asked them the reason, when they said, 
we ‘steered our horse by the tail, instead of the head’ Such ludicrous 
conceits are constantly arising in their minds; and with some of them 
we soon became so accustomed to jest, that they never met us but witha 
broad smile upon their countenances. To us the predominant traits of 
the Indian character appeared to be, a love of sport, or extreme pride. 
Had they possessed more of the comforts of life, and one suiting our 
fastidious taste for a help-meet, possibly we should never have sought 
the white race again, with its frequent meannesses of competition, and 
often utter heartlessness. But their women are not handsome, nor have 
they any poetry or literature to raise their thoughts and feelings above 
the sad realities of life. 

We can find but little among white men save great fish striving 
with might and main to chase down smaller or weaker fry, to de- 
vour them. Nothing, scarcely, is presented in its true light. Great 
things are made to appear small, or left entirely unnoticed, and little 
things are made to appear great. Even the noble-hearted Indian 
becomes like a dirty, caged animal of the menagerie, and loses all his 
native gloss, by mixing with white men. The very life-blood of the 
heart becomes a matter of calculation. The rich make themselves 
richer by any system of well-covered fraud they can devise, and render 
the poor as much poorer as they can; and when at length they force 
them, through misery, to declare there is no God in Heaven to do jus- 
tice to the poor laborer on earth, and the oppressed arise in their might, 
the oppressor cries : ‘ Behold the fruits of infidelity !! This is white 
man’s justice. We repeat it, this is the white man’s justice, for which 
we profess but small affection— and truth to say, we love not the 
Indian’s very much, either. He maltreats his favorite dog, a cardinal 
and inexcusable offence ; and when one of his own color chances to 
acquire a greater influence, by reason of superior eloquence or genius, 
he is calmly sentenced to be shot. This, however, is better than the 
fate of many eminent geniuses among white men. They are but too 
often astineh only when it cannot be avoided; while their unavoidable 
struggles not unfrequently take from them all the pleasures of existence ; 
a cold memorial, when the spirit has departed, being their untimely and 
only reward. 








SPRING. 


Beno tp, blest change! the buried flowers revive, 

And all the glad creation seems to live ; 

Refreshing gales their balmy fragrance shed, 

And waking Nature rises from the dead: 

The thickening outs their waving green resume — 

Fresh-opening blossoms breathe a rich — 

While kindly showers their vital power diffuse, 

And teeming earth imbibes the copious dews. P. 
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THE HEIGHTS OF ABRAHAM. 


Tue moon had drawn her watchful eye 
From Montmorency’s silver wave, 
And in their radiant homes on high, 
Imprisoned by the curtained sky, 
The stars, unseen, their splendor gave. 
And wild St. Lawrence’ waters rolled 
More proudly ’neath the keels that bore 
(At head of England’s chosen bold,) 
One of the laurel-crowned of war. 


No martial notes from trump or horn 
Were on the midnight breezes borne, 
When with his fairy fleet of war 
Sought France’ dread foe her hostile shore ; 
No bugle-blast rang through the air, 
Waved not St. George’s banner there — 
But swift and silent as the gale 
That sped them, that flotilla frail 
Went down the darkened tide; 
While on the leading prow, with eye 
That told of hopes and projects high, 
Stood Wolfe, in lonely pride. 


Onward they sped — no sound was heard 
Throughout that brave, devoted band, 
Save the half-sighed, half-whispered word 

That told their daring chief’s command. 
By the dark wave’s phosphorent beam, 

Who saw them as they onward flew, 
Had thought he stood by Stygian stream, 

And saw grim Charon’s shadowy crew. 


Not guardless was Quebec’s wide coast, 
Nor slept they at their fearful post, 
On Abraham’s dizzy heights: 
Yet was that shore by foemen won, 
Nor pealed there forth one signal gun, 
Nor blazed the beacon lights. 


Enveloped in night’s rayless pall, 
Frowned fearfully the tow’ring wall 
Of Nature’s fortress on that train ; 
That wall, that fortress, frowned in vain : 
Onward they came, as comes the storm 
That gathers o’er the mountain’s head, 
When cloud by cloud its forces form 
In one vast volume, dark and dread. 


The sun, when last his evening light 

Looked down on Abraham’s guarded height, 
Saw — an unpeopled plam, 

Where by his silent cannon stood 

The sentinel in gloomy mood, 

And from the ehff’s bight summit viewed 
His glowing splendor wane. 


The sun returning found not there 
That sent’nel at his guarded post, 
But saw beneath the colors fair, 
That floated in the mountain air, 
Old England’s bannered host, 
In many a frowning squadron set, 
Whose glittering steel and bayonet, 
And sheathless swords, and armor bright, 
Flashed proudly back his beams of light. 
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Then o’er the morning air there broke 
The larum cannon’s lengthened roar ; 

Then spire to answering turret spoke, 

And hushed Quebec in terror woke, 
To gird her for the coming war. 


Blazed then her beacon lights on high, 
To warn Montcalm his foe was nigh; 
Dashed through her streets, with lightmmg speed, 
The herald on his foaming steed ; 
And ’neath the bugle’s echoing blast, 
From camp and court, from hearth and hall, 
Came pluméd warriors fierce and fast, 
Responsive to its rallying call. 


Noon came not ere those armies met, 
Where armies ne’er before had stood — 
On plains which, unensanguined yet, 
Should know too soon the hue of blood; 
Whose sleeping echoes soon should swell 
With sounds unechoed there before, 
And bear o’er many a distant dell 
The victor’s shout, the vanquished’s knell, 
And all the varied tones that tell 
The presence of the demon War. 


‘ Nature sleeps quiet on the verge 
Of great convulsions’ — and ’tis said 
A death-like silence is the dirge 
That wails the coming earthquake’s dead. 
Such was the pause on Abraham’s height, 
While in their dread array of might, 
They wait the signal to advance; 
Then rang the clarion wild and high, 
And ‘ Wolfe and England! rent the sky, 
And ‘ Count Montcalm for France ! 


As when by counter-currents driven, 

Fierce storm-clouds meet athwart the heaven, 
And mingle into one; 

While frequent flashes gild the air, 

And the loud thunder rolls afar, 
So was that fight begun. 


Blaze followed blaze, roar answered roar, 
And from St. Lawrence’ farthest shore 
Responsive echoes rung ; 
Bounded the frighted wild-deer by, 
And from his eyry lone and high 
The startled eagle sprung. 


Nor least amid the varied tones 
Of charging shouts and dying groans, 
he savage war-whoop rose : 
While gliding forms like sprites were seen, 
With painted face and earthless mien, 
Mingling with England’s foes. 


And who is he, the youth whose plume 
Waves foremost in the ranks of deatlr? 
Whose sword is shunned as surer doom 
Than waits upon the Upas’ breath ? 
From rank to rank, from post to post, 
Through England’s lines his steed is spurr’d, 
And where the battle rages most 
Above its din his voice is heard. 


Tis Wolfe— nor scathless has he passed 
Amid the death-winged balls that fly 

Like hail before the summer blast : 
Alas! not all could pass him by. 
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Wounded and worn, he still commands — 

Still urges on his wav’ring bands, 

And shouts through their “thinn'’d ranks the cry, 
‘Charge now for Death or Victory! 


They charged — but though with fearful shock, 
"T'was firmly met as fiercely given ; 

So meets the frowning ocean rock 
The riving thunderbolt of Heaven. 

They char, zed — but when the wheeling clouds 
Reveal that fearful field again, 

The eye that seeks amid those crowds 
For valiant Wolfe, must seek in vain. 


The centre of an anxious group, 
Supported by his aids apart, 
Now zr his tired powers droop, 
And steals the life-blood from his heart. 
Still doth he watch with dauntless eye 
The wav’ring fortunes of the field, 
Anxious in death to hear the cry 
Which tells him that the foemen yield. 


That cry was heard — again — again 
It thundered o’er the battle-plain : 
‘For Wolfe and England " rang the cry, 
While faithful echo answered still, 
From rock to rock, from hill to hill ; 
So wildly rose those shouts and high, 
It seemed the very vault of Heaven 
Had been by acclaiming voices riven. 


New life a moment filled his frame, 
And haply o’er his spirit came 
Some sunny visions of his fame, 
Gilding the clouds of death ; 
His eye unearthly language spoke, 
One smile on his pale lips awoke, 
And with his failing breath, 
In whispered accents, he replied 
To those victorious shouts — and died ! P. H. M. 


A DIALOGUE ON SYMPATHIES. 


Scerticus. Why so thoughtful, my friend? Are you forming 
some new theory, or as is too often your wont, endeavoring to explain 
some of the absurdities of the old schools? 

Tueoreticus. Neither. I have just laid down Southey’s Memoirs 
of Wesley, and was attempting to fathom his idea of the cause of the 
strange actions and sensations of the Methodists, when under the ‘ influ- 
ence of the Spirit.’ You remember he pronounces it to be a physical 
disease, and imparted involuntarily from one individual to another. 

Scert. Yes, I recollect well an instance he gives of this disease in 
the case of two persons ‘who were seized with strong pain, and con- 
strained to roar for the disquietness of their hearts,’ but who shortly after 
burst forth in a song of praise; apparently no difficult matter for those 
possessed of strong lungs, and capable of deception in so serious a subject. 

Tuo. There is no question but that many affect these extravagan- 
cies, for the purpose of attracting attention ; but the story of the satirizing 
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Quaker should make us hesitate before deciding every case to be impos- 
ture. He was present at a meeting, ‘ inveighed against what he called 
the dissimulation of these creatures, caught the contagious emotion 
himself, and even. while he was biting his lips and knitting his brows, 
dropped down as if he had been struck by lightning.’ I was present at 
one of their forest-meetings but lately, and was perfectly convinced that 
fraud is not the only explanation. 

Scerr. You caught the contagion, I suppose, and are about to 
silence me by your own experience ? 

Tueo. No, though had I been affected, it would have been hardly 
more than natural, there was so much to excite even apathy to enthu- 
siasm. It was a most striking and fit scene for arousing the imagina- 
tion, and awakening the most solemn feelings. I wonder not at their 
fondness for these assemblies. Figure to yourself a dense forest of tall 
noble pines, lighted with fires and torches, a series of tents circularly 
arranged, and forming an area filled with a mass of human beings 
gathered to the worship of their God. The fitful light flashes irregu- 
larly over a multitude of anxious countenances, already trembling with 
the irritability of expected excitement, and shows the dark. foliage of 
the trees struggling into sight in the distance, while beyond lies the 
blackness of night. The voice of prayer, the solemn song of praise, 
the consciousness that they are worshipping their Maker in his grandest 
temple, draw near their hearts to a sympathy with the earnest appeals 
from the pulpit, while every object of the strange and picturesque 
scene prepares their nerves for the greatest extravagancies. 

Scerr. A fit time and place, indeed, for calling from the weaknesses 
of our nature that sense of religion which should owe its origin to 
higher and purer sources than such artificial auxiliaries. 

Txueo. Spare your sneer. Iam speaking of the effect, not con- 
tending about the principle, of these assemblies. I remembered the 
remark of the biographer of Wesley, that under his preaching ‘ some 
were seized with trembling, others sank down and uttered loud and 
piercing cries, and others fell into a species of agony,’ and I determined 
to observe for myself whether hypocrisy would not explain these 
extraordinary physical appearances. A beautiful girl sat near me, too 
young, and fair, and holy for artifice. There was a truth in her 
expression, a light of purity in her eye, betokening a spirit above all 
show or pretence of feeling. As the discourse commenced in a mild 
and sober strain, gradually became more persuasive and energetic, the 
color rose to her cheek, and she leaned forward, gazing steadfastly at the 
speaker. He alluded to the horrors of eternal woe, and her look 
became imploring. He appealed to the young, and the tear stood in 
her eye. With fervid eloquence he called upon them to consecrate 
their en to Heaven ; the finely curved lip quivered, the muscles of 
the face trembled, the delicate hand was violently clenched. He 
announced the doom of the unrepentant; her eyes burned like livid 
coals; the countenance was distorted ; and as he concluded, ‘ thus their 
souls shall die!’ she sprung up convulsively, her arms were tossed 
wildly in the air, as if impelled by a shock from a galvanic battery, a 
scream shot from her lips, and she sunk, weak and fainting, on the earth. 

Scept. Well, are you prepared, from this exhibition, to coincide 
with Coleridge as to the possibility of the existence of animal magnet- 
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ism? I should think such a conclusion rather rashly and hastily 
drawn. There is nothing new in these cases of physical excitement. 
They are only the effect of a sympathy between the mind and the body, 
the ordinary result of an intensity of thought acting on the frame. The 
aroused energy of the orator produces | an eloquence and power of 


gesture as well as of language. 
almost superhuman force to his blows. 


The hot fury of the soldier gives an 
The high-wrought enthusi- 


astic ambition of Napoleon endued him with a hardihood and strength 
under the fatigues of the African desert, when many an Herculean 


form sunk faint and powerless. 


A curious instance is afforded of this 


sympathy, in the aecount which is given of a knight upon whom, 
though pardoned, it was determined to inflict the disgrace of proceed- 


ing to the scaffold. 


stream of cold water was poured on his neck. 
bandage, they found he had expired —a victim to imagination. 
True, al] this is owing to sympathy; but whence does this 


THEO. 


sympathy proceed ? 
sical grounds ? 


Upon being blind-folded, instead of the axe, a 


Upon taking off the 


Cannot this influence be accounted for on phy- 
May not some subtle matter, generated by mental action, 


pervade the system, and in periods of excitement be produced and dis- 
charged so abundantly as to cause extraordinary phenomena ? 

In your rage for explanation, you are falling 
into an adoption of the antiquated theory of animal spirits —a system 
erected, like most of the old speculations, as a dernier resort of ignorance, 
and long since contemned in true philosophy. 
I dislike your hasty condemnation of ancient systems, for 
there were many visions of the morning of knowledge which time has 
realized, and many more long since censured as false whose verification 
hereafter will convince us that dreams, at least dreams of philosophy, 
may be prophetic. 
I imagined rightly, then: you are indeed a believer in that 
absurd theory ? 
I do in truth think there is much consideration to be attached 
to it, though I would by no means carry it to so fanciful an extent. 
There appears to be much probability in Dr. Arnott’s suggestion, that 
the brain is an eleetric pile, producing by its repeated discharges, the 
pulsations of the heart, an idea which is sanctioned also by Sir John 
Herschel, who supposes it to be analogous to the dry pile of De Luc.* 
An apparatus of this kind made by Mr. Singer, affords an apt and beau- 


Scerr. 


Tuxo. 


Scept. 


THEO. 


tiful illustration of the theory 


Ridiculous! 


By the action of piles, two bells are regu- 


larly struck by a ball suspended between them, and thus a ringing may be 
continued for years. 
Were the brain capable of producing these electrical effects, 
the beating of the heart might possibly be accounted for on the same 
principle ; “but you do not mean to task my credulity, I hope, by assert- 
ing that there are metallic plates, acting as dry piles, in the head ? 
; but you forget the experiments of Lagrave 
and Baconis, who formed piles of galvanic power not only from vege- 
tables, but also by alternate layers of muscle and brain.t Galvani, ‘by 


ScEPT. 


THEO. 


* Discourse on the study of Natural Philosophy, p. 257. 
+t Journal de Physique, 56, 235. 


By no means 
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So — 


connecting by a conducting medium the muscles of the leg and the 
crural nerves of a frog, produced convulsions evidently galvanic, and 
Aldini effected the same result by bringing the muscles of one animal 
in contact with the nerves of another, or by connecting the nerves and 
muscles of the same animal ; thus proving incontrovertibly some natural 
provision in the conformation of these organs for electric action, and 
that the brain and the nerves in certain relative situations with muscle, 
must act as galvanic instruments.* Take these facts in connexion with 
those which prove the effect of galvanism on muscular motion, and 
they are so similar that it is impossible to refer the latter to any other 
cause. A current of electricity passed along a nerve, contracts the mus- 
cles connected with it in a violent manner; the water serpent was found 
by Humboldt to have its movements accelerated by the influence of gal- 
vanism ; the muscles of the heart, as shown by Fowler and Nysten, are 
similarly affected; and it is an usual amusement of the dissection-room 
to produce by the same means violent gestures and contortions in the 
dead. It seems quite probable, if galvanism produces muscular con- 
traction, and the brain and nerves in conjunction with muscle form a 
galvanic current, that the immediate cause of muscular action is gal- 
vanism. Wereit so, the phenomenon would not beasingular one; for we 
have an enlarged, more perfect and powerful instrument, of the same 
general character, provided for smaller animals as a weapon of defence. 
The Silurus Electricus found in the Nile, the Raasch or Thunder of the 
Arabs, has the faculty of communicating an electric shock, and the 
organ by which it operates possesses a great abundance of nerves. The 
Tetrasdon Electricus, the Torpedo and the Gymnotrus Electricus, pos- 
sess the same power, obviously dependent upon the will, and the appara- 
tus in which it resides exhibits likewise large and numerous nerves.t 
Though there are no organs of this character, or any thing resembling 
them in structuref in the human body, still this electric faculty in ani- 
mals, unquestionably under the direction of volition, proves the possibility 
of nerves and soil producing galvanic or electrical effects, and that 
the strength of this faculty is connected in some way with a great exten- 
sion of the nervous system. Were more attention devoted to this 
interesting subject, curious and brilliant discoveries would be made; 
but even with the narrow range of facts we now possess, there is much 
ground for inferring that most of the phenomena of vitality, and especi- 
ally those of muscular motion, proceed from electric action. If future 
observation should find this to be the truth, it will be a beautiful explica- 
tion, though a secondary one, of the close sympathy between the body 
and the mind, and perhaps even of the convulsions peculiar to the 
Methodists. There are some circumstances which appear to corrobo- 
rate this idea. Exercise is known to quicken the pulsations of the heart. 
As motion must require an excitation of the brain, the galvanic organ, in 
order to produce that flow of the nervous or electric fluid which 
animates the nerves of motion, so must the heart, when the body is 
exercised, beat more rapidly in consequence of the increased action of the 











* Nicholson’s Journal, 3, 298. 

t Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom. Vol. 2: pp. 161, 220, 262, 292. 

+t M. Jeoffrey St. Hilaire has found an organic structure very similar to that of the 
torpedo in other animals of the genus, which nevertheless do net possess any electri- 
cal powers. — Lib. U. K. Gal. 
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common galvanic organ. "When the bese dee is impelled to more 
vigorous action by intense mental emotion, its discharges become more 
frequent, the heart contracts more rapidly, the blood rushes quickly 
through the system, and the body becomes extremely nervous. 

Scepr. But if this be so, why should passion vary in its effects on 
different individuals? To some, you well know, an emotion will be an 
invigorating power, while in another it paralyzes with utter helpless- 
ness. Some suffer the severest mental agony without a change of 
countenance, or the motion of a muscle, while others, under the inflic- 
tion of the same feeling, writhe under the torture. How do you recon- 
cile this contradiction ? 

Teo. It is but an apparent incongruity, I think. It is true, one 
will be nerved with strength, while another under the same circum- 
stances sinks powerless ; but from no other reason, I imagine, than that 
their minds are differently influenced in similar situations. [mpending 
danger rouses one to action, for his is a soul which spurns submission to 
any fate — it palsies the coward, for fear conquers courage. ‘ When 
Malebranche first took up Descartes, he was obliged frequently to 
interrupt his reading by a violent palpitation of the heart.’ Many 
might have perused it without a single emotion, and consequently with- 
out a quickened pulse. ‘ When the first idea of the essay on the arts 
and sciences rushed on the mind of Rousseau, it occasioned such a 
feverish agitation, that it approached to a delirium. Another, in whom 
the same idea of a great and glorious work might have originated, but 
unaccompanied with the same burning enthusiasm, would have seen 
the vision burst upon him with apathy. The effects would be different, 
because the mental affections were unlike. But generally, the same 
feelings should produce the same excitement in the system, varied of 
course, in a greater or less degree, by the peculiar physical constitution 
of individuals. Thus, diffidence has its downcast look, modesty its 
blush, love its delicate confusion, and anger its pallor. Words are 
denied to deep feeling, and the knees of the coward tremble. 

Scerr. Were this so, it would indeed bea solution of the sympathy 
between the mind and body ; yet I cannot perceive how the influence of 
the body on the mind can be explained on the same principles. There 
is the case of Nicolai, the bookseller, who saw and conversed with 
crowds of persons who visited his rooms, invisible to others, and that 
of a person mentioned by Scott, who at a certain period after dinner 
was subject to the society of an old hag; both of them occasioned by 
a diseased state of the bodily organs, and not merely the consequence 
of a heated fancy. How strangely too, the moon affects maniacs, 
and how unaccountable also, the influence of weather, frequently caus- 
ing a despondency of spirit terminating in suicide. 

‘Txro. Nicolai’s is an instance of an action on the brain by the 
body, and the others of an action on the body and nerves, by external 
objects, and through them on the brain. Though the manner is at 
present unknown, experiment will probably demonstrate it to be elec- 
trical. The late report of the French Committee, appointed to inves- 
tigate the claims of Animal Magnetism, affords many curious facts in 
regard to this mysterious subject ; and from the character of the per- 
sons who engaged in the examination, it is certainly entitled to much 
consideration. “Though it has met with severe criticism, which per- 
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haps some of its details deserve, yet there are many circumstances 
stated, which receiving confirmation from other unquestionable sources, 
yield to us materials for very interesting conclusions. A Mr. Petit, who 
was magnetized before them, gave evidences of electric action in those 
parts of his body to which the fingerof the magnetizer was approximated. 
This has been ridiculed, but both Coulomb and Dr. Young have satis- 
factorily shown that even animal substances are susceptible of magne- 
tism. Considering, indeed, the intimate connexion between heat, elec- 
tricity, and magnetism, such a result is hardly surprising. Dr. Locke, 
in this country, has constructed so delicate a thermo-electrical battery, 
that when it is attached to a galvanometer, and the end of the finger 
applied to it, the magnetic needle moves ninety degrees, and even the 
warmth of the breath affects it.* In view of these facts, the account of 
Caspar Hauser may be readily believed. When the poles of a magnet 
were extended toward him, he put his hands to the pit of his stomach, 
and said he felt it draw outward, as if a stream of air were proceeding 
in that direction. The South Pole affected him ina contrary manner, 
and less powerfully, and his feelings always told him correctly which 
pole was held toward him. On moving his hand over a paper under 
which were concealed small articles of different metals, he could dis- 
tinguish them by the difference of the sensation, and the strength of 
their attraction: he experienced magnetic sensations when in contact 
with men or other animals, or even when the finger was pointed at him 
from a distance. Knowing then, as we do, that the light of the sun 
and the varieties of weather induce changes in the electrical state of 
the atmosphere, and that many of the functions of the body are influ- 
enced by, and perhaps dependent for their performance upon electricity, 
it is highly probable that this is the method in which weather affects 
our nerves, and through them the brain and the mind. In the same 
way the close nervoust sympathy between every part of the body 
affords a chain of communication which, when one link is imperfect 
or in disorder, spreads sickness through the system, and most of all 
afflicts the fountain head of life and action, the brain, and by its means 
the manifestations of the mind. The more the human frame is scruti- 
nized, the more will it be found to assimilate tothe rest of nature. The 
same laws of attraction and affinity, the same electric and magnetic 
action, will be seen in operation, and producing most of its phenomena. 
In this light it was observed by the astrologer, and viewing the subject 
fundamentally, he was correct in his principles, though erroneous in his 
deductions. It is quite probable that the body is subject to the same 
attraction as the waters of the ocean. Like them it is a part of a great 
chain —the universe —and if we reason theoretically, it must be 
influenced and must sympathize with every object in existence. Sun, 
and moon, and stars, must all affect it. The rock on which the astrolo- 
ger split, was in attributing any apparent or even appreciable influence 
to these objects; in giving form, and size, and power, to that which is 
so minute as to be beyond human calculation; and which, for all prac- 
ticable purposes, has to us no existence. 


* Silliman, 214, v. 26. 
t Nervous, used as synonymous with electrical. 
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ScEPT. Peshepe this may be as you argue; but there is another 
sympathy, that between mind and mind, which cannot be attributable 
to the same cause. I have heard it maintained that the mind, if its 
power over the nerves be electric, may at will, by a conduction of this 
fluid from one body to another, raise an emotion in a person when in 
contact or at small distances. 

Tueo. That is quite visionary. Sympathy between mankind 
exclusively mental. It is one of the kind ordinances of Providence, 
that emotions tend to awaken their counterparts, and as virtuous feelings 
possess greater attractions than vicious, as beauty has a fascination 
denied to deformity, we should look upon this arrangement as the 
noblest branch of the social system. But this sympathy most usually 
demands similar instruments to extract harmony. The coward and 
the brave have no affinity. You might as well assimilate the war-cry 
to the whinings of the wretch craving for mercy. To effect unison, 
the harps must be tuned alike ; then it is they respond in perfect melody. 
How rarely do we find this exact similitude ! There is, most always, 
some broken chord, some dissonant sound to interrupt the melody. 
But let them be accorded, then touched by the same hand, they will be 
awaked to music. This is the sympathy of individuals. Time may 
wither the affections, misfortune scathe or vice steel the heart ; yet this 
emotion will survive and even rise more beautiful from the ruins of 
kindness and of virtue. It is a wand which opens the rock for the 
flowing waters of feeling, softens the obdurate, and impels the hardened 
criminal to share his slender pittance with his more innocent and 
unfortunate fellow-prisoner.* In crowds where we cannot discover 
such similarity, there is often some one feeling possessed in common. 
These are the weapons of the orator ; with them he sways the populace 
of Athens by appeals to their vanity, or the Romans by apostrophes to 
their glory. These are fearful sympathies, for as they strike to every 
heart, and inspire every spirit, they act in a mass; and though when 
good, course on to great and beneficent results, when bad, burst into a 
blaze, to be quenched only by exhaustion of materials, or by rivers of 
blood. Do you stand in the French convention, the voice of Marat 
and Robespierre urging on the hounds of death may be heard re- 
echoed with shouts of acclamation. Are you at Clermont, before a 
superstitious audience, excite them by hopes of chivalric fame and 
eternal happiness, and Deus Vult runs from mouth to mouth, and seals 
their enterprise. There is a power in the union of a vast assembly 
almost irresistible, and cries of applause have often changed disappro- 
bation into approval, and the judgment of condemnation into merc 

Scert. If you do not believe that sympathy between individuals is 
produced by physical causes, I presume you attach as little faith to the 
existence of a power by w hich we can annihilate distance, and introduce 
ourselves into the presence of the absent. You remember the story of 
the English lady whose lover was engaged in the wars of the Penin- 
sula. She would tell her friends of conversations and interviews which 
could have existed but in her may One day, while immersed in 


+ At Bristol, in the prison, the debtors are compelled to support themselves, while 
the criminals receive but a small allowance. The latter frequently share their meal, 
hardly sufficient for one, with those debtors who have been deserted by their friends. 

Buxton oN Prisons. 
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thought, she suddenly shrieked and fell senseless, exclaiming, ‘ He is 
dead!’ Her own death soon ensued, but not before the news of a late 
battle confirmed the decease of her lover, at the very time she had stated. 

TuEo. Pernaps sympathy, or rather its effect —a desire to be with 
those we love — may be an intensifier of the senses. Enthusiasts have 
asserted this. They reason thus: Mind affects mind only through the 
senses: distance is no barrier to sympathy, if sense can overleap it. 
Thus as far as the eye can penetrate, or the voice be heard, we can be 
influenced by objects. The sigh of the lover breathing in the ear of his 
mistress, may cause no more emotion than his voice heard from afar ; 
his form near by raise no stronger feeling than when seen from the 
watch-tower. Sense, then, is the only measure of sympathy. The moon, 
though thousands of miles distant, and stars far away in space, thus affect 
us. If, too, habit or excitement sharpen sense — if the ear of the anxious 
wife catches her husband’s footsteps, when unheard by others — if the 
Indian hears the tread of a being when all is silence to the white 
man— if the most delicate sounds and motions reach the sense of the 
blind, why cannot an intensity of mental action so magnify the power of 
sense as to bring the most distant objects in our presence? As the lens 
displays sattelites without the range of ordinary vision, so may the 
vivid power of a heated imagination act as the lens of sight, and hearing, 
and feeling, beat down the barriers of space, and extend the powers of 
sense to the extremity of the universe. ’*T is thus the visionary has 
dreamed. In the account of Caspar Hauser, there is an instance of a 
partial extension of hearing and seeing by certain habits of body. 
So also in the case of Mr. Petit, who was magnetized before the French 
Committee, and who was said to have been able to distinguish objects, 
and even play accurately at cards, with his eyes shut, or heavily 
bandaged.* But allow all these to be facts, we must conclude that 
though sense may be enlarged to some extent, yet its power cannot be 
increased beyond a certain point. The ideal may often so preponderate 
over the real, as to assure us of the possibility of this sympathy; but 
reason, my friend, dissolves at a touch this fairy castle. The whole of 
this subject is of engrossing interest, but has been so much the victim of 
wild speculation as to induce a dread of approaching it, lest the mania 
of theorizing should carry us beyond the region of reason. The late 
‘discoveries in electricity and magnetism are, however, slowly conquer- 
ing this disposition; and from the new light they have imparted, the 
curious analogies they have unfolded between the human frame and the 
rest of the material world, will eventually turn the stream of inquiry into 
this channel, and must result in a complete explication of most of the 
phenomena of our existence. There is no reason why the probe of ob- 
servation should not be applied here fearlessly, nor why we should not 
reach by its means such an acquaintance with our own mechanism as 
will lay open to view each part of the machinery, be it ever so delicate, 
excepting the connecting link between the body and mind, which must 
ever lie beyond cognizance. Experiment and a patient attention to facts 
will in time insure the reward, and at the same moment we exult in 
our triumph, we shall rejoice in the utility of the discovery. The ad- 
vantages to result from it shall be unbounded, and the most grateful 
incense to Him who gave us the capacity to discover, will be in the suc- 





* Report, p. 156. 
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cessful endeavor to promote our physical and moral happiness by the 
use of the gift. As in ancient philosophy yvwt seavroy was the key 
to perfection, so in modern physics the brightest gem of the diadem 
of knowledge will be in the KNOWLEDGE OF OURSELVES.* A. 


THE DYING POET.t 


Tue fuil cup of my days breaks in my grasp — 
Life hurries from my breast at ev’ry gasp : 
Nor tears nor prayers can stay it more: Death’s wing 
Strikes on the deep bell of yon holy tower, 
In broken sounds, my last — my fatal hour! 
Am I to weep ? — or shall I sing? 


I'll sing !— for yet my hand is on the lyre; 
Pll sing ! — for me, swan-like, will Death inspire 
With voice of music, now that on my view 
Burst other worlds — a blest presage ’t will prove ! 
If my soul ’s nought but harmony and love, 
A song divine be its adieu ! 


The breaking harp yields a sublimer sound — 
The dying lamp revives, and sheds around 
A momentary ray, more pure and deep ; 
The swan, at her last hour, looks toward the sky ; 
Man — man alone — strains back his languid eye 
To count his days, and o’er them weep. 


And what are days, that I should now deplore ? 
A sun, a sun — an hour, another hour : 

The coming, like the one that has ta’en flight — 
This sweeps away what on the other came ; 
Labor — repose and sorrow — oft a dream — 

Such is the day, then comes the night. 


Oh! bid whose hands around the wreck of years 
Toy-like, all eager cling -— bid him shed tears, 

Whose hope ’s consum’d by the first gaze of Death ; 
But I— who ’ve not been rooted in this clay — 
All unresisting, | am swept away, 

Like the light leaf by Evening’s breath. 


The poet ’s like the wild birds of the main, 
Who build not in the rock, nor on the plain, 
Nor ’mid the leaves their dwellings ever poise ; 
But still from wave to wave unheeding hurl’d, 
Afar from shore, with sweet songs pass — the world 
Of them nought knowing save their voice. 


My novice hand no artful guide e’er led, 
As o’er the chords in playfulness it strayed ; 
Man teacheth not what the kind Heavens instil : 
The rivulet learns not its waves to pour, 
The eagle o’er the black’ning clouds to soar, 
Its sweets the wild bee to distil. 





* We read of a Leyden professor discoursing ‘on the management and cure of the disorders of 


the mind by application of remedies to the body.’ Ina few years the subject may not seem quite 
so German as it now appears. 


t Of several popular fragments from LAMARTINE, which have appeared under an English garb in 


some of the higher periodicals of the United States, few are 50 eminently poetical as ‘ Le Poete 
Mourant.’ In presenting the above translation, which has been lying by the writer for three years past, 
he is actuated by the desire of communicating to others a little portion of that inexpressible delight 
which he has experienced in perusing the inspired melodies of one who may justly be pronouaced 


the greatest lyrist of the age. 
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Responsive to the stroke, amid the gales, 
Yon holy bell vibrating joys and wails, 
By turns to tell of human death or birth; 
Like was I to that bronze, made pure by flame— 
When smote by Passion, from my soul there came 
A sound that seemed not of this earth. 


Thus in the night, the olian harp its plaint, 
With hush of murmuring waters mingling faint, 
Sounds, by the breeze’s breath o’er earth that flies: 
In wonder starts the trav ller — lends his ear — 
Admires — and cannot him bethink from where 
Are wafted those celestial sighs. 


Oft did my tears my plaintive harp imbue; 
But, for us mortals, tears are heavenly dew — 

The heart ne’er ripens ‘neath a cloudless sky ; 
The grape when crush’d its nectar juice pours forth ; 
And when a rude foot tramples it to oath, 

The balm its fragrance sends on high. 


My soul it pleased th’ Eternal to inspire 
With breath of flame, all in its sphere to fire ; 
O fatal gift ! — I die by love o’erpower'd! 
All I have touched, to dust hath mouldered fast; 
Thus fire from Heav’n upon the heather cast, 
Expires, when all around’s devoured. 


But time !— time is no more! But glory !— what? 
From this to the next age an echo brought — 
Vain toy for children of a future day ! 
Ye who of years to come have promis’d it empire — 
List to the sound that bursts now from my lyre, 
Ah! the winds have swept it away! 


Yea, I obtest the gods !— my tongue did ne’er, 
Since first I breath’d, utter without a sneer 
That great word, offspring of man’s phrenzied brain ; 
I’ve prest it oft, still found ’twas but of wind, 
And cast it from me, like a juiceless rind 
My wearied lip would press in vain. 


Man, in the barren hope of doubtful fame, 

On the fleet stream that bears him casts a name, 
Which less’neth daily as it speedeth on: 

From age to age, the bright wreck to and fro — 

Sport of time’s wanton wave — is swept, and lo! 
To oblivion’s deepest depths ’tis gone! 


Another name I hurl upon that sea, 

Which laves no shore — and shall I greater be, 
Whether it sink or ride upon the surf’ 

As tow’rd the throne of light eternal springs 

The proud swan, asks she, think you, if her wings 
Fling yet their shade o’er the earth-turf ? 


‘Why sangst thou then?’ Ask Philomela why, 
*Mid night’s mysterious shades, her melody 
Blendeth she with the hush of rushing nll? 
I sang, my friends, as man breathes — as doves sigh — 
As plaintive moans the blast that sweepeth by — 
As wails the cascade on the hill. 


My life was only love, and prayer, and song ; 
Mortal, of all that lures the mortal throng, 

Nought at the farewell hour with grief I part — 
Nought, save that sigh, that fire-wing’d sped above, 
The eve deep rapture, and the silent love 
Of a heart prest into my heart. 
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At Beauty’s feet to wake the trembling lyre, 
To see froin strain to strain the heavenly fire 

Flow with the sound, and pass into her breast ; 
From those dear eyes to make the tear-drop shower, 
As rain Aurora’s from the brimming flower, 

When the winds’ breath hath wak’d its rest. 


Behold the modest virgin sadly raise 

Up to the heaven’s blue vault her pensive gaze, 
As thither with the seund to wing her flight — 

Then on thee drop that look with rapture full, 

While ‘neath her down-cast lids flasheth her soul, 
Like a quiv’ring fire in the night. 


Mark o’er her brow how flits the shadow’d thought, 
Her gentle lips refuse the utt’rance sought; 
And hear— bursting the spell of ecstacy — 
That word réechoed by the Heavens above, 
That word — the word of gods and men — ‘I love!’ 
Oh! —’tis this that were worth a sigh! 


A sigh !—a sad regret!— no, no! My soul, 

On Death’s wing borne, fast speedeth to that ‘goal 
Upon which Instinct fixed my ardent eye; 

Thither I go where burns Hope's beacon light, 

Whither the breathings of my lute take flight — 
Whither hath sped my every sigh! 


Like to the bird which seeth in Night’s dark womb, 

Faith, the soul’s eye, hath pierced my deeper gloom; 
My fate ’s reveal’d by her prophetic power : 

How oft my soul to Eden’s future shore, 

On wing of fire upborne, hath dar’d to soar — 
Anticipating the death-hour ! 


No name inscribe on my dark earthen bed ; 

With a mausoleum’s weight crush not my shade ; 
{ envy not a mound of mouldering clay : 

Give solely to my couch sufficient space 

That on it the lorn pilgrim’s kneeling trace 
May sink, ere he pursue his way! 


Oft in the mystery of still and shade, 

On the grave’s turf fond Prayer her wings doth spread, 
And findeth Hope rec lining upon Death ; ; 

Beside a tomb man’s earthly” chain ’s half riven: 

The horizon ’s wider, and the soul tow'rd Heaven, 
With flight less cumber’d, towereth. 


Break — give to the winds my lute ! —its sound 
Was but an echo my soul to respond : 

A seraph’s lyre shall vibrate to my song, 
Breathing érewhile of rapture without end; 
Perchance their glorious courses worlds shall bend, 

Attentive on my descants hung. 


Erewhile — but ah! hath touched my fond lyre’s strings 
The dull cold hand of Death; it breaks and flings 

A stifled, mournful sound upon the breeze : 
And now, ’tis mute! Seize yours, friends whom I love! 
My soul shall from this world to that above 

Ascend with your faint melodies! 
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SOUCHONG, SLANG-WHANG, AND BOHEA: 


OR THE THREE EDITORS OF CHINA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘NORMAN LESLIE.’ 


Sovucnone, Bohea, and Slang-Whang, three intelligent brothers, of 
Pekin, having travelled about the world for some years, and seen all 
that was worth seeing, from the Doric columns of resuscitated Pompeii, 
and the glittering Boulevards of Paris, to the City Hall and Scudder’s 
Museum, in the great town of Manahatta, returned to their native capi- 
tal, with a resolution to reform their countrymen. Souchong devoted 
himself to the introduction of Wellington boots; Bohea undertook to 
do away with the queue ; and Slang-Whang determined to make his 
fellow-subjects, male and female, discard tea, and take to drinking 
confutzku, which is the Chinese for brandy. But it was easier to talk 
of these innovations than to effect them. Souchong, with his Wel- 
lington boots, was shunned by sober people, and Bohea was regarded 
as a mere visionary, a believer in impossibilities ; a person, as the older 
Pekinites would say, with their fore-fingers on their foreheads, ‘ rather 
unfurnished in the upper story.’ Slang-Whang, to be sure, made some 
progress with his confutzku, but the affairs of the tourists were at a low 
ebb, when Slang-Whang (who had been slily imbibing a quantity of 
his new beverage with an old musty Tartar,) suddenly declared his 
intention of ‘ starting a new weekly periodical !’ 

Souchong and Bohea were both in raptures, and the old Tartar, 
when they had explained to him what a grand thing a weekly periodi- 
cal was, stroked his beard, and took another pull at the confutzku, 
which he afterward observed was always his way, when he was pleased. 

‘The Pekin Pagoda’ took wonderfully. The Chinese girls vowed 
it was the most amusing thing possible. The whole town was in 
commotion, and the very street patroles sometimes dropped the whips 
with which they were wont to castigate all unruly subjects who dis- 
turbed the peace of the emperor, to read the ‘ Pagoda,’ and to talk of 
Souchong, Bohea, and Slang-Whang. They were the merriest set of 
fellows living, and such impudent varlets! They attacked the queues 
unmercifully, and sang aloud the praises of Wellington boots, while 
glittering tales were written to show the pleasant qualities of confutzku, 
which was pronounced the most excellent refreshment in the world, 
and ‘a cure for all diseases.’ 

Bohea, Souchong, and Slang-Whang had each a bosom friend. 
Bohea was devoted to Fo-ko; Souchong was a very brother to So-ko, 
and Slang-Whang was never seen but his beloved Chin-Chin was sure 
to be discovered a moment after. Fo-ko, So-ko, and Chin-Chin were 
three excellent fellows. They were, moreover, as rich as they were 
good, and had helped our travelers through some of their roughest 
periods of distress. Indeed the three editors were in other respects 
particularly indebted to them. Fo-ko had rescued Bohea one day from 
the grasp of a crazy Tartar ; Chin-Chin had one night drawn Slang- 
Whang out of the imperial canal, after a somewhat free indulgence in 
his favorite confutzku, and Souchong was, (if the truth must out,) 
somewhat interested in So-ko’s three sisters. As the travelers grew 
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more prosperous, their love for their three friends increased. The 
‘Pagoda’ had gone on with wonderful success; so much so, indeed, 
that a knot of fellows in Nankin had started one precisely similar in all 
respects, except, as the Pekinites swore, it was not half so good. The 
Nankin people called their periodical ‘The Great Wall.’ With such 
a formidable rival in the field, it behooved the ‘ Pagoda’ to come out 
strong, and take the lead in point of merit, as they had done in time. 

‘We must not lie on our oars,’ said Souchong. 

‘We must pull harder than ever,’ added Bohea. 

‘We must play the very old Harry with them,’ exclaimed Slang- 
Whang, putting down a pitcher of confutzku, and smacking his lips. 

‘ We must buy new type,’ observed Souchong. 

‘ We must procure better articles,’ remarked Bohea. 

‘ We must have nothing in thatis not first rate. Try the confutzku ! 
cried Slang-Whang. 

‘Whatever comes of it, we are the leaders of Chinese periodical 
literature,’ resumed Souchong, holding out his Wellington boot. 

‘ The ‘Great Wall’ watches us like a lynx,’ added Bohea. 

‘No matter,’ rejoined Slang-Whang, ‘the Pekin Pagoda is no 
chicken. It will last seventy thousand years if it does one.’ 

‘I will never leave it till it has at least twenty-eight millions of sub- 
scribers,’ added Bohea. 

‘But we must strain every nerve, watch every line, and make it per- 
fection — more than perfection,’ cried Souchong. 

‘Certainly!’ said Bohea. 

‘Certainly !’ echoed Slang-Whang. 





‘Stane-Wuange,’ said Chin-Chin one day, ‘I havea favor to ask 
of you.’ 

My dearest Chin-Chin,’ replied Slang-Whang, ‘ you make me too 
happy. There is nothing on earth that I would not do for you.’ 

‘I knew, my beloved Slang-Whang, that you were the most amia- 
ble person in the world.’ 

‘You flatter me, Chin-Chin. But positively to you I shall refuse 
nothing. What is it you request ?’ 

‘I — I — you — we —the fact is —’ stammered Chin-Chin, blush- 
ing, and looking down, ‘ I am almost ashamed to tell you.’ 

‘Friend of my heart, you alarm me! Pray end this suspense; it is 
really painful.’ : 

‘Why — I— you must know that —’ 

‘ Chin-Chin, what can you mean ?’ 

‘I have turned — author! There, now the secret is out.’ 

‘ Author, — Chin-Chin ? — what you? Well, upon my word! you are 
the last man I should have suspected of such a flight. Well done! 
author, eh? 

‘Yes. Iam fairly embarked.’ 

‘ Well, what is it you have been composing ? — a book? and you wish 
me to puff it? I can do it for youtoa hair: I learned the art in my travels.’ 

‘No, Slang-Whang, I have not got so desperate yet as to venture 
a book,’ 
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‘ What, nota book? Oh, a pamphlet, I suppose? Well, let us have it. 

‘Not even a pamphlet, my dear Slang-Whang. I am glad to find 
myself more modest, by a great deal, than you take me to be. What I 
have been writing is neither a book, nor a pamphlet, but a short 
series of articles — essays — moral discourses, as it were, just to try 
my wing.’ 

‘Try your wing? echoed Slang-Whang, with a cloud on his 
face, for he began to have an inkling of what all this was lead- 
ing to. 

S Yer, my dear Slang-Whang, even eagles you know must hop about 
a little, before they learn to soar into the blue realms of heaven. 

‘Oh, yes; and pray, my excellent Chin-Chin, where do you propose 
to ‘ hop about’ in your incipient exercises ? 

‘Why that’s it, you see. That’s the favor. I wish you to publish 
my series of essays in your paper.’ 

* What ! — in the ‘ Pagoda ? 

‘Yes. I will lend you a hand against the rascally ‘Great Wall’ 
people. They shall see that you have hosts of contributors.’ 

‘On what subject is your series of essays ?’ 

‘Polygamy. I wish to discard it.’ | 

‘What! write against polygamy? My dear Chin-Chin, you must be 
distracted.’ 

‘Oh, very well, Mr. Slang-Whang. The next time you fall into the 
canal, I hope you will find some one else to risk his life for the sake 
of drawing you out.’ 

‘But, my dear Chin-Chin —’ 

‘Oh, very well Sir, very well; fine words cost little.’ 

‘Where are your essays ?’ 

‘Here they are; I have spent months at them. I shall be well paid 
for them, doubtless, in the ‘ Great Wall.’ 

‘ Chin-Chin, I will publish them.’ 

‘You will? 

‘I will. [have said it. I will put them in hand immediately, 
without altering a word — without even reading them. That pleasure 
I will reserve till they are in print. If they had been on any other 
subject than polygamy, I should not have hesitated a moment. Poly- 

my ! — you might as well'write against eating. But no matter: you 
are anoble fellow; you saved my life, at the risk of your own. I hate 
ingratitude. Your essays shall go in.’ 


THE essays against polygamy were inserted. Out of the one hun- 
dred and forty two millions of inhabitants, there was only one person 
who did not ridicule them, and that was their author. The fact is 
Chin-Chin was an honest, sensible, pains-taking, prudent, good-hearted, 
shrewd and influential man, but — he could not write. The ‘ Pagoda’ 
was laughed at from Tartary to the Indian Ocean. 

The Great Wall quizzed them, and declared that the three editors 
who asked the people of T’chong-kou to read such stuff, deserved to be 
flung into the Hoang-ho. But if the ‘Great Wall’ people were in fine 
glee at the disgrace of the ‘ Pagoda,’ what were the feelings of Bohea and 
Souchong? ‘They were in a perfect fury. 
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‘Fo-xo,’ said Bohea one day, a short time after the esasys on poly- 
gamy were concluded, ‘ I want some money ; I havea great speculation 
in view ; | can make my fortune.’ 

‘You delight me, said Fo-ko. ‘ You know, dear Bohea, I desire 
nothing more sincerely than your welfare.’ 

‘Thank you, Fo-ko; but at present, I should not have the heart 
to merely borrow money of you, having been so often and so long 
indebted to your generosity, but now [ wish you to be as much 
benefitted as myself.’ And he forthwith proceeded to give his opulent 
friend a detailed account of the speculation in which he intended they 
should be jointly concerned. 

‘Bohea,’ said Fo-ko, when the speculator had finished his story, 
‘this thing is brilliant. It cannot possibly fail. Let me congratulate 
you. You have made your fortune. As for me, you ask me to share 
your profit. No, my friend, I am already sufficiently wealthy. I will 
not mingle any motive of interest with the pleasure of doing a generous 
action. I will advance the capital. But 1 will not receive any return 
except the simple sum which I lend you. Should you, by any 
remote chance, fail in your enterprize, give yourself no uneasiness. 
1 will never demand even the original loan I now make. Go on, dear 
Bohea. Were my wealth trebled, it would give me far less satisfaction 
than I enjoy at this moment. I love you likea brother. Take this 
paper. It will entitle you to all you desire, and more. Go, dear Bohea ; 
be rich and be happy.’ 

‘Fo-ko —’ cried Bohea, but tears of joyful gratitude filled his eyes, 
and he could proceed no farther. 

‘Come, this is folly,’ said Fo-ko, after a brief pause, ‘and to change 
the subject, lam sorry to see that you have got the ‘ Pagoda’ into a 
scrape with those stupid articles on polygamy. What on earth could 
you mean by admitting them into your columns ? 

‘It was that Slang-Whang —’ said Bohea, wiping the grateful and 
yet glittering moisture from his lids. 

‘Well, I tell you what, Bohea, I will be no half-way friend. I will 
help you on, also, with the ‘Pagoda.’ I will make the ‘Great Wall’ 
fellows laugh the other side of their mouths. You may publish this 
article of mine. It is a poem on the ‘ Feet of a Belle.’ Nay, —no 
thanks. I will not hear a word in reply. There. This is the poem. 
Good morning, Bohea.’ 


Soucnone sat with his friend So-ko and his three lovely sisters. 
His face was flushed; his eyes full of languid fire, and his voice 
trembled with a passionate tenderness for eachand all of the innocent crea- 
tures who regarded him as their future husband. Most of our youthful 
male readers have, I may venture to surmise, at some time or other felt the 
power of love for one chosen enchantress ; and in sooth they may fancy, 
from the throbs and agitations, the unspeakable pains and agonizing 
bliss consequent on such occasions, that one was enough in all con- 
science. What then must have been the sensations of Souchong — 
the youthful, ardent, enthusiastic and inexperienced Souchong, galvan- 
ized in that way with a three-fold power! Three rose-bud mouths 
murmuring to him at once! Six exquisite eyes melting away his soul 
with a perfect focus of loveliness! Poor Souchong! He abandoned 
himself altogether to the enchantment of the three objects of his affec- 
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tions, breathed three sighs, cast three tender looks, took three hands, 
made three avowals, six blushing cheeks turned bashfully and yet 
delightedly away, and six lovely lips pronounced the delicious assent, 
and requested him to ‘go and ask So-ko !’ 

At this moment So-ko entered, and the trio of youthful graces 
disappeared, in order to give their lover time to propose. 

‘So-ko,’ cried Souchong, ‘I am in love.’ 

‘Good!’ said So-ko. 

‘I wish to marry.’ 

‘Good, again!’ added So-ko. 

‘ This roof contains all I hold dear on earth.’ 

‘Excellent!’ cried So-ko. ‘Ithoughtasmuch. You have been very 
frequently of late with my sisters. You like them 

‘I adore them !’ 

* And wish to marry ? 

* Exactly.’ 

* When ?’ 

‘ To-morrow.’ 

‘ Which one?’ 

‘IT will marry them all.’ 

‘So you shall. They are all in love with you, and I have been glad 
to —— it, as far as lay within my power. I like you, Souchong, 
and could no where choose a brother more grateful to my feelings. 
Consider it settled. Iam a man of business. I hate words. You 
shall marry the whole family to-morrow at eleven. Enough of one 
subject. How is your health? 

‘Excellent.’ 

‘Have you not been ill lately?’ 

‘No. Why do youask?’ 

‘From seeing your ‘ Pagoda’ so neglected. You nearly ruined your- 
selves by those stupid essays against polygamy, and the ‘ Feet of a Belle’ 
will go well nigh to complete the business altogether. There is one 
thing, by the way, which I might as well say to you about the girls. 
Hoa and Casgha are plain housewives; but my pretty Kia, there, has 
aturn for literature. She ’ll be a great assistance to you in the ‘ Pago- 
da.’ She’sa perfect devil witha pen. Here! Here’s a communication 
from her. You have never had any thing so good in the ‘ Pagoda.’ 
The ‘Great Wall’ gang would give their eyes for it ; she will be delight- 
ed to see it in print. Nay, nay, no thanks. It’s an ‘ Address to the 
Ganges, the best thing she ever did. Faiewell, my dear brother 
Souchong !— To-morrow at eleven.’ 





‘Wuat! the Jast Nankin subscriber stopped?’ cried Bohea, in 
dismay. 

‘The very last,’ said Slang-Whang. ‘He said he could not stand 
the‘ Address to the Ganges.’ He is a mandarin of respectability, and a 
great loss. He had written to stop, before — once on reading the ‘ Es- 
says on Polygamy, and again after glancing at the ‘ Feet of a Belle.’ 
This time he came himself. 

‘It is too true, my brothers, 
VOL. VIL. 


? 


said Souchong. ‘ We have yielded to 
61 
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personal friendship etka. "We ire e in consequence published three 
silly communications, and been three times the jest of all Tchong-Kou.’ 


Ir happened some time after, that the three editors were brought into 
the presence of the emperor, on the charge of a treasonable crime. 
Their accuser was a vile eunuch, whose cowardly heart had conceived 
a hatred against them, from the fact that one of the characters of a fic- 
titious story in the ‘ Pagoda,’ was, by mere chance, such a counterpart 
of his own, that he concluded it had been copied literally from himself. 
He was not aware how often such transcripts are accidental, and that 
the careful student of human nature, in drawing one scoundrel, de- 
lineates a thousand. Of such wretches there are numerous species, 
resembling vipers, and though each may fancy the spots on his back 
sufficiently marked to distinguish him from other individuals, yet whole 
broods are so painted and deeply stained, that a picture of one is a fac- 
simile of all. The inexperienced youths knew not, when they estab- 
lished their periodical, that these sad mistakes and deadly reve ges are 
among the inevitable calamities of literary men, especially of such as 
are connected with the public press. The emperor himself examined 
the culprits, and was about to consign them to the doom of convicted 
felons, upon the determined testimony of their accuser, when a young 
Tartar, of graceful mein and beautiful countenance, stepped forward 
from among the courtiers, and addressed the monarch. 

‘ Emperor of the world, stay your hand! Do not consign the inno- 
cent to punishment. This eunuch is a wretch, perjured, cowardly, and 
base. The crime of which he accuses the three prisoners, he knows 
they did not commit. He himself is the author of it, as I can prove 
by an intercepted document now in my possession.’ 

We are not a chronicler of Chinese history, and therefore omit the 
details of the affair. The barbarou.: eunuch was condemned to death, 
the rescued brothers again enjoyed freedom, and the ‘ Pagoda’ flourished 
more prosperously than ever. 

One day the young Tartar, to whose interference they owed their life, 
came into their office. He had a paper in his hand. 

‘Only two verses!’ he said. ‘I know very well they are no great 
things, but they are the first production of a young lady who will one 
day be an honor to China. Should you reject them, it will break her 
heart. Publish them, not for what they are, but for ‘what their author 
will one day be.’ 

Souchong, Bohea, wn Slang-Whang looked at each other, and 
reached out their hands for the stanzas. 

‘Will you publish them? asked their deliverer. 

‘ Certainly !’ replied Souchong. 

‘ Unquestionably !’ added Slang-Whang. 

‘ Indubitably !’ echoed Bohea. 


Aut the readers of China derided the unhappy editors, on account 
of two of the stupidest verses ever published. Infinitely better poems 
had been rejected. They had publicly expressed their resolve to admit 
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no more trash, either for love or fear, and not even to read the commu- 
nications of personal friends. Bohea sighed, Souchong swore, and 
Slang-Whang sat down and wrote an editorial paragraph on the 
subject. 

‘ Periodicals,’ thus his production read, ‘like all mortal things, must 
be compounded of good and bad. Perfection does not exist beneath 
the moon. The communications in our pages may be sometimes inaccu- 
rate, and sometimes dull. We can but intersperse them, as frequently as 
possible, with the freshness of truth, the brilliancy of wit, and the trea- 
sures of wisdom. Thus the globe itself is in some parts barren wastes, 
in others burning deserts; nor can human means ever render its 
whole surface a continued garden of fruits and flowers. Will our 
friends have the goodness to believe that those articles which instruct, 
delight, or melt them, are the peculiar results of our efforts and our 
choice, but that the pages abandoned to error, or yielded to dulness, 
are just so much of our interest and our reputation knowingly sacri- 
ficed to the private demands of grateful friendship.’ 


THE LEAVES. 








‘ Mysterious whisperiags, 
And sounds like half-heard voices, dwell among them.’ 





i. 


I tove the leaves !— who doth not love those children of the Spnng, 
When first appears, on the ’wakening grove, their soft green covering : 
When on the bare old bough they come, and show their folded buds, 
And send a freshening, wild perfume through the forest solitudes. 


Il. 


I love to sit, at sultry noon, within their dim green shade ; 

And I love them when the quiet moon — up the woodland glade ; 

And I love to list to the lulling tune by the summer breezes played, 

In the deep stilly nights of June, from the wind and the thick leaves made. 


Ill. 


They are beautiful when passed away in their fresh brilliancy, 

And the first traces of decay proclaim their end is nigh : 

When all the blossoms are no more, they catch their tints again, 
And mock the rose that bloomed before, with many a crimson stain. 


IV. 


Oh, when the setting sun casts down its light an such a scene, 
And tints the woods of fading brown, and mingled ivy’s green, 
It is so fair, that we forget its beauty but deceives, 

And think, almost without regret, of Summer’s withering leaves ! 


Vv 


They are dearer still, when one by one we mark them fade and fall — 
There is a lesson of deep tone in them that speaks to all ; 

They are like the hopes to our spirits shown through all, from first to last, 
That in all changes still cling on, till life itself be past : 


VI. 

I love the leaves !— who would not love such silent monitors ? 

They wake a thought that far above all earthly feeling stirs ; 

They spring alike on fertile bowers, and on the barren tree ; 

Let others grasp the fruits and flowers — the leaves, the leaves for me! 
England. 








The Landing of Columbus. 













































THE LANDING OF COLUMBUS. 


Turovex the wild waters of a troubled sea, 
Where the last hues of dying day were resting, 
A storm-worn barque was plunging heavily, 
With seething foam the cloven billows cresting. 
Long o’er the blue, outstretched immensity 
The gaze of all within her had been questing; 
But still the sky one changeless circle spanned, _ 
Nor yet, though oft announced, appeared the promised land. 


Hope, that had cheered them oft, iusion-born, 
With steadier beam once more the future brightened, 
And each rough face by toil and watching worn, 
Sunned by her smile, with exultation lightened : 
Doubt was no more, from earliest flush of dawn 
Each hour new signs of land their trust had heightened ; 
Boughs from the woods, with berries gemmed, swept by, 
And birds with radiant plumes wheeled warbling through the sky. 


A genial air, that seemed the breath of Heaven 
tespired from Earth's green buds and leaf-screened fountains, 
Floated around, and with its blessed leaven 
Lightened the ocean breeze ; ’till groves and mountains 
Were traced by fancy in the clouds of even. 
That night — unadded to the weary countings 
Of despair — seemed, like the Savior’s tomb, 
To hold salvation’s dawn within its depth of gloom. 


Salve Regina !— Hark! it peals along 
Rolled through the furrows of the startled ocean, 
On winds awaked by the first human song 
That e’er lent music to their ceaseless motion. 
Now bursts the hymn in volume rich and strong, 
Now falls in liquid gushes of devotion ; 
While every eye with gathering tears is dimmed — 
Bright pearls from Nature’s cup, with happiness o’erbrimmed. 


The vesper pean ceased. With princely mien, 
From ’midst the group that late its chorus chanted, 
A chieftain rose: his lofty brow serene, 
His soul-lit glance that danger never daunted, 
The voice whose mandate none might contravene, 
The gesture gracing what the warm heart granted, 
The calm, proud smile that on the full lip reigned, 
Bespoke a giant mind, in all things self-sustained. 


Still as he spake the poetry of soul, 
Which was his essence, kindied up his features, 
He almost touched the undiscovered goal 
Which sages, monarchs, bigots, and their creatures 
Alike had scoffed — he, in many a scroll 
Traduced, the theme of ribald metres 
Sung in the very streets foredoomed to ring 
With one spontaneous shout, that hailed him more than king! 


Full of high thoughts, he spake as ore inspired, 
Of realms with treasure, fruits, and verdure glowing, 
Of gilded fanes by streaming sunbeams fired 
Into a blaze of glory, rivers flowing d 
O’er beds of gems, where man, by toil untired, 
Might reap what Nature’s hand was ever sowing, 
While, lending fragrance to a land so gifted, 
Soft winds from fadeless bloom eternal perfume lifted. 
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Then, having proffered title and reward 
To him who first that Paradise discovered, 
He sought the prow, with sleepless eye to guard 
His ship against the beach on which she hovered. 
What gleam, what flash, the closing darkness starred ? 
Like flickering torch by careless hand uncovered ! 
Again! It was a torch —’t was on the shore— 
It signal’d forth a World! and man the beacon bore! 


Hark ! a loud peal, that seems the ear to stun, 
Jars on the air like the immediate thunder : 


‘Land ho! —it is our consort’s signal gun !’ 
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Shout the glad crew, and all are anxious wonder 
To know what strand their toils at last have won : 

A thousand dreams of luxury and plunder 
Flash through each mind, as o’er mast, yard, and shroud, 
To furl or reef the sails, the shouting seamen crowd. 


Tis dawn — afar on the horizon’s verge, 
Up from the waves a line of light is heaving ; 
It brightens, deepens o’er sky, cloud and surge, 
A gorgeous woof of rosy glory weaving 
Around the gates of morn, ’till forth emerge 
Day’s golden god, with beams his pathway cleaving : 
He comes! the vapors from the deep up-curled 
Melt in his burning glance, and lo! the Western World ! 


How beautiful, how blesséd was the sight 
Of the green earth to each sea-weary rover ! 
*T was a fair isle, with waving groves bedight, 
Fit spot for rest from storm and peril over. 
With shouts and yells of wonder and delight, 
Swarmed the swart natives from their leafy cover, 
Gazing on what, to their untutored eyes, 
Seemed glorious white-winged birds, descended from the skies. 


The anchor falls — a boat is lowered and manned ; 
’Mid cavaliers in polished harness beaming, 
Upon its prow the leader takes his stand, 
Spain’s royal banner proudly o’er him streaming : 
The eager oarsmen wait but his command 
To send their broad blades through the water gleaming. 


‘Away ! — away!’ — anid springing from the oar, 


Like courser from the lash, the light skiff speeds ashore. 


Her keel has grounded, and upon the beach 
Her crew, with eyes upraised to Heaven, are kneeling, 

While from their gushing hearts — too full for speech — 
A language untranslatable is stealing! 

Thanks to the God, whom they had dared impeach, 
For thus their hopes with rich fruition sealing ! 

While prostrate on the sand, from all apart, _ 

Columbus opes in praise the flood-gates of his heart. 


More than three centuries have passed away, 
Since landed that bold band so few in number ; 
A gorgeous tomb enwraps the crumbling clay 
Of fim who woke a hemisphere from slumber : 
Left in his age to wrong and grief ‘a prey, 
Death’s useless trappings mock the bones they cumber. 
Hark! a low warning from his ashes rings : 
* Ye dean on broken reeds, who trust the words of Kings.’ 
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FIRE!* 


Ir was perhaps half an hour after the usual drawling voice of the 
city watchman had sleepily proclaimed, ‘ Past twelve o’clock "’ that I laid 
aside the book which I had been perusing, according to my usual cus- 
tom, in bed, and giving one turn to the argand lamp on the table at my 
side, extinguished its now somewhat lessening flame, and applied my- 
self in earnest to seek the sleep which I would willingly have deferred 
for another hour, had not experience taught me that a giddy brain is 
always the next day’s punishment for such disregard of one of nature’s 
laws. Scarcely, however, had I began to lose the train of causes and 
events that was carrying me again through the scenes of which I had 
just been reading, when I was recalled to perfect consciousness by the 
startling cry immediately under my window, five times repeated: 
‘ Fire ! — fire! — fire! —fire!—fire!’ It was not the short shrill 
voice of boyhood, nor the hurried, half-articulated shout of one who 
runs, but slow, clear, and distinct. I sprang from my bed, and threw 
up my window. The night, though cold, was beautiful. ‘The moon 
was in the midst of her course, and shone down upon the earth from an 
unclouded sky ; and here and there a spire, coated with glistening metal, 
reflected back her chilling rays, like the demon of winter shooting his 
icicles around. Not a sound was to be heard in the streets; not a hoof 
nor wheel resounded on the pavement; and the smooth and compact 
trottoir, which in a still night gives warning to a whole square, if so 
much as a dog tread heavily upon it, was silent as the flags of a sepulchre. 
One only sound broke in at intervals of half a minute upon this solemn 
stillness. It was the repeated shout of that same rich trumpet voice, 
‘ Fire ! — fire! — fire! — fire! —/fire!’ 

I looked in the direction from whence it came, but was unable for 
several minutes, as he stood in the deep shadow, to catch the motionless 
figure of the watchman who was startling the echoes by that wild cry, 
which seemed to come forth from the bowels of the earth, like the su- 
pernatural voices that pronounced ‘ Wo, wo, wo!’ upon the city of Gop, 
before its destruction. In the distance I perceived a red cloud ascend- 
ing into heaven, marking where the fierce element was raging, though 
too far off to allow the yells and unearthly noises that usually accom- 
pany such scenes, to be heard. How beautiful was the whole picture! 
Those roofs, glittering in the placid moonbeams, concealed from my view 
human beings who might be involved in the destruction which was sweep- 
ing on; and yet how securely did they sleep! — unmindful of that start- 
ling cry, which again and again, in prolonged echoes, rings through the 
deserted streets! The flames rise higher, the cloud of living fire breaks 
over the adjoining dwellings — and the shout comes forth with a shorter 
and fiercer emphasis: ‘Fire! fire! fire!’ Ha!— there is some one 
awake at last! There rolls out the solemn peal of the great bell. The 
watch-dog of the city has scented the coming foe, and from his lair is now 











* Tue present article was placed in type on the day preceding the memorable fire in 
December last; but the ‘leaden representatives of thought’ were melted away by the 
sublime element whose minor ravages they were arranged to depict. The copy was 
accidently preserved — but having been mislaid, was believed until recently to have 
shared the fate of several beautiful intellectual fabrics, which, to our sore mortifica- 
tion, were dissolved in the flames of that dreadful night. Eps. KNICKERBOCKER. 
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baying forth his deep-throated warnings! Slowly and solemnly doth 
the how] burst forth from his capacious chest. Hark ! — how it rolls 
away like distant thunder, bounding and re-bounding from dome to 
dome! How various are the emotions excited by that rumbling peal ! 
Here, the usurer springs from his anxious couch, where his dreams 
had been of wealth and successful speculation, aud casting an eager 
glance toward the distant counting-house, thanks Mammon, his _ god, 
that he is not concerned. There, one of those blest creatures, whose ex- 
istence proves that human nature is not utterly depraved, murmurs a 
thanksgiving for her own preservation, and a prayer for the poor 
wretches who may be driven from their homes and their beds on this 
wintry night, to seek in vain for shelter from the chilling breath of De- 
cember. Thy prayer shall descend in blessings upon thine own head, 
lovely one! It is the tall store-house, and the rich merchandise, that 
the Destroyer is enfolding in his beautiful but deadly mantle. 

Here, the rich man is hoping his property may rise in his neighbor’s 
ruin. There, the insurer is tossing sleeplessly upon his couch. In 
yonder dim alley are many dark-souled men, who are exulting in the 
downfall of one who has been above them, and would fain reduce all to 
their own level, by a general destruction of property. More listen to 
that bell with pleasure, than would be willing to acknowledge it, even 
to themselves. 

But the city is rapidly throwing off its drowsiness. Here and there 
a church-bell may be heard, adding its nervous alarum to the deep sullen 
boom of the great tocsin. Many a rapid tramp is réechoed by the 
frosty pavement. Men are gathering together to see the work of de- 
struction, or to assist in arresting it. And yonder comes an engine, 
rattling down the street, shaking the tall houses to their very lowest 
foundation stone. Another, and another, and another follow. What a 
perfect babel! Each has its bells jingling discordantly in the still air, 
and every man is exhausting his lungs in vain endeavors to yell louder 
than all his fellows; and some few are armed with brazen trumpets, 
such, it may be, as made the walls of Jericho fall down. What un- 
earthly howlings and groanings! 


‘ As if the fiends from Heaven that fell 
Had pealed the banner cry of Hell !’ 


Go on, in mercy ! — or never hereafter shall I know the nightingale 
from the screech-owl —the warblings of Fanti from a bacchanalian 
scream! Thank Heaven, they have decided at last which of two ways 
to choose, that were equally short, and once more we are in comparative 
silence. Footstep after footstep dies away in the distance, and Nature again 
comes down to take possession of the spot. Is she not beautiful? She 
is always so. But now, it is night —a calm, still, bright night: and 
look how gorgeously those wreaths of bright amber are circling in the 
moonlight! Wisely is it written: ‘ Riches take unto themselves wings, 
and fly away.’ Methinks I see them burst from their thraldom; and 
hear their exulting laugh at their emancipation, as they shoot up into 
the free air, in golden vapor — floating away toward yon silver orb, to 
become a part of the unfettered element on whose wings the Derry 
himself doth ride! 


All nature is exulting in combination against thee, poor man! I 
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seem to see the joyous eagerness with which the winds rush in from the 
four corners of the earth to despoil thee. Each after another snatches 
to its embrace a portion of thy spiritualized wealth, (as it appeared but 
now,) and darts far up into the blue ether, where the eagle’s pinion hath 
never swept! 

Even Neptune himself hath turned traitor to thine interests. The 
sparkling diamonds fall thick and heavily. Man’s ingenuity can turn 
the river from its course, and rain it upon thy burning walls. But see! 
no sooner do the brilliant globules feel the influence of the fire, than 
they, too, catch the spirit of freedom, and bursting into vapor, join the 
merry flight of earth and air, shooting upward, and upward! Pour on 
the flood! —but it aids thee not. Mark those blue flames dancing 
upon the hissing stones: it is the water itself which burns! Fire and 
water have forgotten their ancient enmity, and are united to destroy thee! 
St. George and St. Dennis have struck hands for thy undoing. The 
lion and the oriflamme, in mockery of thy misery, together flaunt their 
heavy folds over thy funeral pyre. 

Canst thou not learn wisdom from that glorious sight? An hour 
ago those crumbling walls contained a heap of wealth which thou 
calledst thine. Thou couldst see it, feel it, do with it according to 
thine own pleasure. Where is it now? It has thrown off the perish- 
able medium which made it evident to thy earth-born senses, and is fly- 
ing, invisible to thee, in the eternal expanse. An hour ago, a few feet 
of earth contained it all. Now, one wing floats murkily over the for- 
ests of the red man, wafting to Heaven the prayer acceptable to the 
Great Spirit, who watches over all his creatures alike ; and in whose 
sight crowns and diadems are as tinsel and dross. The other fans the 
swelling sail upon the bosom of the ‘deep and dark blue ocean.’ 

And is man of a meaner nature than his merchandize? One short 
hour ago, who could have told that those inert bales and boxes contained 
an immortal principle, that would soon burst from its confinement, and 
expand itself throughout these boundless regions? It was invisible, 
intangible, too subtle in its essence to be detected by mortal senses ; yet 
was it there, confined in those narrow limits, waiting the destruction of 
its beautiful prison, that it might be free. 

And is it not so with me? Have I not also an immortal essence, 
capable of endless expansion ? — capable of enjoyments, of existences, of 
which I now know nothing? Is this the whole of my being? Do I 
not feel the soul within me struggling in its vain efforts to grasp what 
is beyond its reach? Do I not see a universe around me of which I 
am conscious I can now know as it were nothing? And isthis wonder- 
ful display of secret agencies intended only to tantalize my fettered 
intellect? Have I not powers capable of knowing all things ? — and are 
these powers never to be permitted to develope themselves? Oh! for 
knowledge! J would see the main-spring which causes the revolution 
of that bright orb, and those glittering gems! I would see whence 
the King of Day derives his heat and his light! I would see what 
makes the grass grow, the tree put forth its leaves, and the blossoms 
its fruit. I would see how this poor feeble body confines and cramps 
the swelling spirit within it; and how that spirit imparts of its own life 
to the clay. 

But let me wait in patience. The time will come — I know it — when 
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I too shall burst this thraldom; when I shall throw off this living 
mass of death, and then — then I will visit the stars; I will explore 
the universe; I will know — not every thing, Gop pardon me! but I 
shall be continually learning; for ever going onward, and onward, with 
archangel strides toward that refulgent throne of universal knowledge, 
on which sits God — the Creator — the Omniscient ! 

But while I stand here soliloquizing by my open window, the cold 
night air reminds me in language too forcible to be mistaken, that mind 
and matter are so conjoined that I may not neglect the rules of the 
latter with impunity to its nobler ally. So I will cherish thee, ‘frail 
failing, dying body,’ for thou art a part of myself; and some there are, 
more deeply read than I in these mysteries, who would have me believe 
that thou, too, art immortal —that thou shalt réappear in the great day 
when the ‘ Heavens shall be rolled together as a scroll ;’ and that 
we — thou and I —shall be united, one and indivisible, through eter- 
re It may be so. I know not of what changes thou art susceptible, 
and yet remain the same. The gem that sparkles upon the brow of 
beauty and royalty, and the vile refuse of my hearth, which the beggar 
might not touch, are one. The same — yet how different! And so it 
may be with thee. These are hidden things, into which I may not 
penetrate. Man’s feeble powers are insufficient to comprehend the 
millionth part of the wonders which are exhibited to his view; and 
why should he presumptuously search after those that have been 
concealed ? 

Let me then rest satisfied in the full conviction, that as the mysteries 
of creation are infinite, so I am possessed of infinite capabilities for 
understanding them, and shall have an eternity in which to study 
them: that, as some good man has said, ‘as the embryo in its mother’s 
womb is endowed with organs of sense, which can avail it nothing till 
brought into the light and air of the world, so man has powers of intel- 
lect, capacities for knowledge and love, of whose existence even he is 
unconscious, until transplanted to those regions which are fitted for 
their development.’ 


P. P. 
Philadelphia. 


POETRY. 
AN EXTRACT: FROM RICHARD SHARPE. 


Inspir’p, not taught, the bard’s exalted art, 

In sacred trust, to few the heav’ns impart : 

A new, a nobler sense in man to wake, 

From all his instincts all that’s earthly take; 

ae a a —— charm to throw, 
n life a grace, a glory to bestow ; 

Its duties dignity, 4a joys enhance, 

And lend to truth the interest of romance ; 

To teach content, yet bid our hopes aspire, 

Endear this world, and fit us for a higher. 
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‘In them hath he set a tabernacle for the sun, which is asa bridegroom coming out of his chamber, 
and rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race.’ His going forth is from the end of the heavens, and 
his circuit unto the ends of it, and there is nothing hid from the heat thereof,’ 



























































I come, I come, on my ceaseless race, 

And before me shadowy night I chase ; 

On eastern hills I plume my wing, 

And upward through heaven’s arch I spring. 
I have held my way through countless years, 
And human passions and human fears, 

Like the tossing waves of the stormy deep, 
Have revelled their hour, and now they sleep 
As calm as ocean, when on its breast 

The bright moonbeams untroubled rest. 

And the empire’s rise and the empire’s fall 
I’ve witnessed, and darkness has covered all ; 
The youthful hope, and the broken heart, 
And sorrow hidden by worldly art, 

And revel, and laugh, and tear, and sigh, 
And the brow of might, and the flashing eye, 
And the racking schemes of the great and proud, 
And the stormy strife of the noisy crowd, 
And the quiet joy of the peasant’s hearth, 
And fears of age, and childhood’s mirth, 

And ‘ deathless names,’ and warlike towers — 
All, all have vanished, like early flowers 

In the summer heats, and I alone 

Nor change nor weariness have known. 





——_——— 


As around me I cast my flaming eye, 

I see but one field of victory. 
The robber who wishes for longer night, 
But catches a glimpse of my coming light, 
His plunder falls, and his work undone 
Confesses the power of the coming sun. 

The anxious miser forgets his care, 

As he sees the time of my coming near : 

The sick man on his couch of pain, 

Longs for my cheering beams again ; 

The watchman, who his vigil keeps 

While the world around in safety sleeps, 

Hies him home to his unpressed bed, 

And at length reposes his weary head. 
Through the cottage pane on the sleeper’s face 
I look, and he starts to his daily race ; 

And among the city’s crowded streets, 

Where the gambler with his victim meets, 
Where misery in secret weeps, 

Where alkis art, and I alone 

Can pierce the veil which man has thrown 

To hide from his eye the works of God, 

In light and beauty spread abroad, 

I look, and they start as if the ghost 

Of wasted hours their vision crossed. 
Through cottage, and camp, and princely hall, 
The sleepers wake at my stirring call. 
Where’er I come, false visions flee, 

Replaced by stern reality. 

The fairies’ magic wand I break, 

The dead to busy life I wake. 

The mourner who forgot his grief, 

Starts from his respite fancied and brief; 

And the sense of sorrow, the pain of loss, 
With deepened shadow his bosom cross. 
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The dew drops reflect my earliest ray, 

And twinkle a moment on earth, then away 
They upward spring toward the ether blue, 
Heaven-born, and to their nature true. 
There in their play they build the bow, 

In glory spanning the world below; 

Or gath’ring in crowds on the western sky, 
They seem to the gazer’s wondering eye 
Like the distant tops of the hills of heaven, 
Rising to view in the hush of even. 


From their winter’s sleep I wake the flowers, 
And birds hail my coming from shady bowers. 
The sturdy oak that has raised his form 

For a thousand years mid sun and storm, 
Through his rigid frame my coming feels, 
And with foliage green his age conceals. 

E’en the time- worn rock has for me a smile, 
For the gray moss covers its ed pile, 
And the clambering vine doth o'er it fling 

Its curtain, and the wild flowers spring 

From nook and crevice, and lift on high 
Their offering to the morning sky. 


I look on the line where the mountain towers, 
its tep in snews and its base in flowers ; 

I look on the pole, where with ceaseless crash 
The waves on the wern rocks loudly dash, 
And my rays fall aslant on that cheerless sea 
Where the icy waves make rude melody, 

The only sound in that solitude, 

Where winter and storms forever brood, 
Where foot of man has never trod 

To mar the works of his maker, God. 

When Rome in her pride ruled over the world, 
And at time and ruin defiance hurled, 

I laughed at her pride, for I saw afar 

A world beneath the evening star, 

Where the Alps would shrink to pigmy mounds, 
The empire’s limits to narrow bounds. 


The good man lifts his thoughts above, 

As he catches my rays, and thinks of the love 
That over a path of sin and tears 

Scatters undimmed, through toilsome years, 
Hope’s herald rays that foretel a day, 

When sin and sorrow shall flee away. 

When weakness wronged shall raise its head, 
The oppressor’s arm no longer dread, 

When darkness shall lift from the mental eye, 
And before it in beauty and light shall lie 
The world of knowledge without a cloud, 
And Mystery shall have dropped her shroud. 


Through ages of crime I have held my way — 
On, on I pass to that brighter day 
ae = —- ow off the bonds of sin, 
nd a holier, happier life begin. 
I see the end of os moral night, 
I see the dawn of a nobler light: 
On, on I pass — soon my course shall be run — 
Soon, soon shall the goal of my race be won ; 
Soon my rays shall be quenched, my brightness clouded, 
And the source of light in darkness shrouded, 
Till, illumed again at the word of God, 
O’er a world renewed I look abroad, 
Where former things shall have passed on 
And the tyrant Death shall have ceased to slay — 
All tears be wiped, and sin be slain, 
And sorrow, and sighing, and fear, and pain, 
Mid the peace and the joy of that world, shall seem 
Like the vanished shapes of a fevered dream. 
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PARRHASIUS. 


A PASSAGE FROM GRECIAN HISTORY. 








‘Time, force, and death, 

Do to this body what extremes you can ; 

But the strong base and building of my love 

Is as the very centre of the aah 

Drawing all things to it.’ Troitus anp CreEssipa. 





Tue day was waning into twilight, and the glowing sun, shedding 
a soft, subdued light upon the clouds that drifted along the West, was 
sinking slowly below the horizon, as an Athenian merchant stood 
gazing from the high arched window of his apartment upon the stirring 
scene below him —a wide-spread view of the harbor of Pireus, which 
on this side rolled its waves far toward the South, until its waters 
mingled, in an indistinct and undistinguishable outline, with the hazier 
mists of the sky. Numberless vessels lay within the range of the 
eye; some, heavily laden, sank deeply in the waves, and some, in light 
and graceful buoyancy, seemed to float on the very surface of the 
billows; while near by, others rested at the docks, their cargoes of 
merchandise fast disappearing beneath the active and skilful hands of 
the traffickers. All was confusion. The vender and purchaser — the 
magistrate and inspector, with their long line of clerks —the idle spec- 
tator, and the busy artizan—all were congregated in one confused 
mass, giving to the scene the activity and bustle of an extensive com- 
mercial mart of the present day. 

The merchant appeared to regard the motley assemblage beneath 
him with deep interest. His life had been passed amid the stir and 
rapid changes peculiar to the hazardous pursuits of commerce; and as 
he beheld others eagerly treading the same path, it may be that the re- 
membrance of by-gone and happier years was re-kindled in his bosom. 
He gazed intensely and long upon the busy group; and it was not until 
the last boat had put off from the shore, and the last lingering idler had 
sought his home, that he turned listlessly from the window. As his 
foot fell upon the marble of the richly tesselated floor, the sound seemed 
to recall him to recollection. His step, which at first was measured and 
slow, became hurried; his countenance beamed with excitement; his 
hands were compressed, and his whole person was convulsed with pas- 
sion. At length he paused suddenly, and wiping away the drops that 
had gathered upon his forehead, seized with a tremulous hand a richly- 
chased goblet of gold, brimming with Samian wine, mingled with the 
honey of Hymettus. He quaffed it at adraught; and hastily replacing 
the cup, threw himself on a luxurious pile of cushions, while he shouted 
in a peremptory voice, ‘ What ho! — Glasiano!’ 

The menial stood before his master. The cold eye of the merchant 
rested warily for a moment upon the ruffian countenance of his slave. 

‘Glasiano,’ he said, ‘saw you Parrhasius ?’ 

‘Most noble Sir, I did,’ replied Glasiano, slowly. 

‘What said he ? — how looked he?’ 

‘He said naught,’ returned the slave; ‘and he looked as though 
want gnawed at his vitals — as though he were starving.’ 
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‘Be it so! —be it so!’ repeated the merchant. ‘ But is it certain? 
Will no citizen relieve him? Must he die?’ 

‘He must!’ said Glasiano, ‘ he must — unless , 

‘Unless what!’ shouted the merchant, springing violently to his feet. 

‘Unless he succeed at the games,’ answered the slave: ‘he strives 
for the prize.’ 

Again the merchant strode across the apartment; then suddenly 
stopping before the motionless form of the slave, and grasping his arm 
with a force which thrilled to the bone, he whispered through his shut 
teeth: ‘ No— I tell you, no !—he shall perish! I left home, kindred, 
country — braved the winds and the seas—and for what? For her 
whom he has stolen from me. Shallhe live? Ha! ha! Goto him: 
tell him Euphranor, the Athenian, would employ his skill. Bid him 
prepare a likeness of me, from memory. Promise him, when finished, 
any reward. Let the fool die— starve— while thinking of me. 
Away "’ 

Glasiano gathered in silence the drapery of his robe around him, and 
departed upon his mission. As he left the portico of the opulent mer- 
chant, embellished with statuary and painting, and issued into the open 
air, his heart misgave him, and he shrank from the villany im which 
he had embarked. He remembered for a moment the kindnesses of 
his young mistress, the daughter of his master, whom he was now 
commissioned to destroy; for he knew full well how inseparably her 
fate was blended and interwoven with that of the young artist. The 
crime which he was commissioned to perpetrate seemed, for a brief 
space, too deep and black for even his eeu and deadened nature. 

With a hesitating and irresolute step, he wended his way through 
narrow streets and tortuous alleys, until he arrived at the low and hum- 
ble hut of the artist. Here he paused for a moment before its threshhold ; 
then nerving himself to the trial, he threw aside the door, and pronoun- 
ced the name of —‘ Parrhasius!’ 

A voice bade him enter. Drawing his garb, with scrupulous care, 
around his person, to avoid the damps which trickled over the low and 
ill-conjointed wall, he advanced to an interior apartment, and stood in 
the presence of its occupant. A broad torch cast its flickering gleam 
upon the countenance of Parrhasius, which wore a cold expression of 
recognition, mingled with amazement at this unexpected visit. His 
whole form was worn and emaciated; the face, wan and deadly pale, 
exhibited in the hollow and sunken cheeks the inroads of disease ; yet 
his eye still burned with the high imaginings of the swaying spirit 
within. Sickness, want, and penury could not erase the ‘breathing 
thought’ from that noble brow, or obliterate the stamp of genius from 
those lofty lineaments. 

The slave drew near. ‘Euphranor, the merchant,’ said he, ‘ sends 
greeting to the noble Parrhasius; he would bury all enmity in forget- 
fulness.’ 

‘Ha!’ retorted Parrhasius, with a smile of scorn curling his lip, ‘ he 
is too kind: he would extend forgiveness, when his victim is writhing 
in the agonies of death. But what would he? 

‘In Athens,’ returned the slave, ‘ wrongs are forgotten in merit. He 
would employ thy skill. ‘The merchant seeks a likeness of himself.’ 
‘He!’ shouted Parrhasius, with a hollow laugh — ‘I depict him? [ — 
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Yes, it shall be as the fiend of the Stygian lake, who witnesses, with a 
smile of joy and hatred, the serpents coil around the limbs of the 
doomed, and the flames scorch the quivering flesh! Think you he 
would recognise the resemblance ? 

‘You forget,’ answered Glasidno, ‘you forget he was your foe — 
was injured —and sought revenge.’ 

‘Injured !’ repeated Parrhasius, bitterly — ‘injured ? Was it injury 
for two loving hearts to unite?—-or has the reparation sought, been 
proportioned to the wrong ?’ 

‘ You robbed him of his child,’ coldly returned the slave; ‘ he cared 
for naught else.’ 

‘And upon her he would inflict a miserable and lingering death !’ 
said Parrhasius. ‘He has forever blighted her hopes in life, and now 
what remains to her but starvation ?’ 

‘ To avoid this,’ returned the crafty slave, adroitly availing himself 
of each change in the conversation to strengthen the web which he 
was weaving round the unsuspecting artist, ‘ he would bury the past in 
oblivion. He offers gold for the painting.’ 

‘For Aer sake, said Parrhasius, in an under tone, as if communing 
with himself, ‘it might be done. Yes, yes! — go, Glasiaéno — tell thy 
master his bidding shall be executed.’ 

The slave paused fora moment. ‘He yields no remuneration,’ he 
said, ‘ until the task is performed.’ 

‘In the mean time famine may seize upon its victims,’ replied the 
artist: ‘but go! It isthe only hope. It shall be done.’ 

Glasiano once more folded his robe around him, and departed. 

The pity we feel for the sorrows of others has a deeper power than 
that which preys upon ourselves. Our own grief may be diminished 
by a thousand emotions and recollections. Hopes will rush upon the 
heart to lessen or ward away the blow; but in others the present pang 
withers our very soul. We see the actual misery, but no glimpse of 
alleviation. Thus felt Parrhasius. It was a fearful thought, to know 
that the hand which had heaped misfortunes on her head, was his own. 
Blight had passed over his spirit—and he could have borne all with 
an unbending fortitude; but he shrank from the contemplation of the 
sorrow he had entailed on his beloved Ianthe. He would have bared 
his breast, with an unblenching cheek, to the bolt which threatened to 
crush him; but thus to behold famine slowly wasting the rich bloom of 
her cheek, to see her strive to divert him from despondency, while she 
concealed the disease which want and penury had brought upon her — 
these were indeed thoughts from which his heart shrank with bitter 
emotion. 

Long after the slave had left him, Parrhasius remained brooding 
over his melancholy thoughts. At length he arose, and bearing in his 
hand the torch which was now flickering in its socket, moved with a 
noiseless step to the chamber of his wife. It was still and silent. He 
advanced tothe couch. She had fallen into a deep slumber ; and her long 
ringlets were streaming in wild profusion over her neck and bosom. 
Sickness had evidently marked each feature; for the eye and cheek 
were sunken, the face was of an ashy paleness, and the broad and ex- 
panded brow was worn and emaciated. Yet even now, how beautiful 
was that form! Care and sorrow had robbed her of the smile that 
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played in a thousand dimples around the mouth and upon the cheek, 
and dimmed the brightness of her eye; but the noble form —the 
rounded outline — the intellectual contour—these still remained. 
The bloom was indeed gone, but the expression —the soul — was 
unobscured. 

Parrhasius gazed shrinkingly upon the form before him. How 
could he recognise, in this destitute and helpless being, her whom a 
few months before he had beheld surrounded with the wealth and 
luxury of her paternal home; seeking her innocent and girlish plea- 
sures with an unblighted heart. He saw her lips move in slumber. 
He listened, the words came to his ear. She called upon him! But 
for him, she had been happy. The thought was madness. He felt the 
air thicken and press around him; his respiration became oppressed 
and difficult. He extinguished the light, groped his way through the 
narrow entrance, and rushed into the street. It was now deserted, and 
he passed rapidly on, nor stopped until he reached the bank of the 
Ilyssus. The stream, swollen by late rains, rushed in arrowy 
swifiness over its bed. Its flood swept by his feet. He bared his head, 
and as the cool air bathed his forehead, his pulse grew less violent, and 
the fever of his blood subsided. The holy quietness of the hour — 
the plants, the flowers — the long rank grass, the bright stars, and the 
autumnal moon, shed a blessed influence upon his spirit. 

He turned and retraced his steps; and once more gaining his home, 
threw himself on the ground, and slept till morning. 


Tue day was far advanced, and the sun high in heaven, when 
the painter awoke. A female form knelt beside him, removing with a 
soft white hand the hair from his temples. 

‘Dear Parrhasius,’ she said, pressing her lips to his forehead, ‘ will 
you never know wisdom? It was scarcely prudent to risk your health 
upon the chill and unwholesome ground.’ 

‘Nay, chide not, lanthe,’ he replied, as he drew her to his bosom, 
‘I have had delicious dreams. A spirit has revealed to me that our 
sorrows are soon to end.’ 

He then briefly related the circumstances attending her father’s mes- 
sage, the slave’s offer, and his final acceptance of the terms. 

Ianthe listened eagerly to the narration. Gladly she cherished the 
hope which his words inspired. She knew little of the deeper and 
darker passions of her father. She believed that he would forgive them 
now, and she was happy in the thought. Parrhasius, as he saw the 
smile once more light up her features, and the glow return to her 
cheek, with a light and glad heart spread his canvass, and commenced 
his labor. 

Days, weeks, months elapsed, and he was still before it. All the 
resources of his cultivated mind were turned into this one channel; and 
as the picture gradually grew to being beneath his pencil, the beauty of 
the conception, aided by the rich coloring, seemed to promise him a 
recompense proportionate to the toil. He combined, in the picture, 
another form with that of the merchant; he was portrayed, standing 
with a look of forgiveness mantling his countenance, in the act of be- 
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resemblances were perfect. All anger had disappeared from the face 
of the father, and each feature displayed the deepest love for his 
child; while that of Ilanthe bore an expression of contrition for her 
error, blended with her joy. 

It was now the day before the games. The picture was finished, and 
despatched to the house of the merchant. It was returned with a cold 
message of disapprobation. 

‘Euphranor, said the slave, ‘would have Parrhasius essay his 
his skill once more. He has exhibited, he says, some invention, but 
less power of delineation.’ 

‘Go,’ replied Parrhasius, ‘ tell your master ’ He was interrupted 
by asob from the adjoining chamber. ‘Begone ! — rejoice at your suc- 
cessful villany!’ So saying, he strode from the apartment. 

Glasiano listened until he heard his step grow faint in the distance ; 
then seizing the painting which Parrhasius was to present at the games 
on the morrow, he hastily unrolled, marked and disfigured it with some 
dark colors that lay on a pallet by the easel. He then carefully replaced 
the canvass, and with a savage and triumphant joy gleaming on his 
countenance, departed. 

That evening Parrhasius and Ianthe stood gazing from the low and 
narrow window of their dwelling upon the world without. As each 
successive hope and project failed, their hearts drew nearer to each 
other, and were knit to firmer union. 

‘Dear lanthe,’ said Parrhasius, ‘one only hope remains: but the 
Athenians will be just.’ 

‘ Yes,’ returned Ianthe, as she drew nearer to his side, ‘ yes, I know, 
I feel you will succeed.’ 

‘You speak confidently,’ said Parrhasius; ‘ but sorrow and misfor- 
tune should teach us to expect littlke where we might hope for much.’ 

Janthe gazed upon the countenance of her husband. ‘The impress of 
a highand noble purpose could be traced in the flashing and dilated eye, 
and in the proud and haughty bearing; but yet the face wore its ac- 
customed expression of unchangeable affection. 

‘Do you remember,’ she said, (and her voice sank into a whisper as 
she spoke,) ‘the dream you once told me? That same night I, too, dream- 
a dream. The mysterious and shadowy events of the future were re- 
vealed to me, and I breathed the air of a world to come. The seeds of 
many years sprang up, and I beheld, and lo! your name had gone forth; 
your fame was before the nations; you were blest and happy.’ 

‘And you’ —said Parrhasius, interested in spite of himself at the 
earnestness of Ianthe, ‘and you ? 

‘I too was happy,’ she continued —‘ but my abode was in Elysium ; and 
the thousand beautiful forms ofthe blessed were around me. The plants 
and the flowers breathed a holy perfume, and wore an eternal bloom: 
the air was music; while in the midst was a lofty throne of precious 
gems of pearl, of sapphire, and of emerald, and on it was engraved in 
characters of light, ‘Be happy!’ But I sought other joys. I revisited 
the world; and with ever-waking watchfulness, in the cares of the day, 
and in the vigils of the night, I stood by your side —and I too was 
happy.’ 

Parrhasius answered not. A chill foreboding crept over his heart. 
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The streets exhibited a grotesque appearance of bustle and confusion : 
the old and the young —the high born noble and the busy mer- 
chant —the slave and the master —the rich in purple robes of Syrian 
dye —and the poor with their coarse but cleanly garments —the citi- 


zen and artist all were thronging onward to one general scene of 
amusement and festivity. 


Ir was a noble dome in which they assembled. The gilded roof was 
supported by a vast colonnade of pillars of the purest marble from the 
isle of Paros; the walls were decorated with paintings, executed by the 
most esteemed masters; and the whole scene was one of indescribable 
splendor. The lower tier of seats was occupied by the officers of the 
city—the magistrates, the senators, and the more wealthy citi- 
zens —while those behind were appropriated to the poorer and 
meaner classes. They were filled to overflowing. 

Among the last of those who sought the place of exhibition was the 
merchant, Euphranor. 

‘Look well upon him!’ he muttered in the ear of his slave; ‘mark 
each change of countenance.’ Glasiano made no reply, save by a grim 
smile. They sought their seats. 

There was a dead, unbroken silence in the hall. Parrhasius stood in 
the midst of a thousand breathing forms, and a throng of hopes, fears, 
and recollections crowded thick upon his mind. He had just parted 
from Ianthe; he had felt her form thrill with agitation upon his breast, 
as she bade him adieu; and her tremulous voice, praying for his suc- 
cess, was still in his ear. Was he to return to her the victor, or the van- 
quished? To them, it was life or death ! 

The heralds now called upon the agonistes to present their paintings. 
One by one they advanced. Parrhasius saw each form as it moved on, 
and heard the low buzz of approbation, as each successive picture was 
exposed to view. It was a moment of dreadful suspense. Hope, 
life, reputation —all were concentered in this one chance. He was the 
last summoned. As his name was pronounced, he moved onward. A 
thousand eyes were riveted upon him, yet he heeded them not. He 
presented his painting to the judges. They paused for a moment; the 
picture was slowly unrolled, and an expression of wonder and amaze- 
ment gradually gathered upon their features. It was turned to the 
spectators; not a voice uttered an approval. Parrhasius felt his heart 
stand still, and his brain reel. He grasped the pillar against which 
he leaned for support, and gasped for breath. At that instant, a burst 
of savage laughtercame upon his ear. He knew the voice; and the 
tones of its hitter mockery re-strung his nerves. He sprang forward, as 
the judges dropped the picture on the ground: he seized it, tore open 
the folds, and discovered the huge blots onits surface. The truth 
flashed instantaneously upon his mind. He turned calmly to the 
judges, and pointed to the ‘black and grained-spots’ upon the picture. 
‘It is the work of an enemy,’ said he; ‘grant me permission, noble 
judges, to supply its place with another.’ They hesitated, consulted 
for a moment together, and granted his request. 

Again Parrhasius stood and beheld his picture slowly exposed to view; 
and again he felt the blood rush coldly to his heart, with the intensity 
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of his emotions. Before his breath should be twice drawn, a sentence 
was to go forth of unutterable joy or misery. 

The painting which was now unrolled was the one which Parr- 
hasius had wrought for Euphranor, the merchant. Once more he 
turned his anxious gaze upon the judges. A gleam of satisfaction 
and high approbation was visible in the countenance of each. It was 
held up to the multitude. A reiterated, rapturous shout rang through 
the hall. A solemn silence for a moment ensued, and Parrhasius heard 
himself proclaimed victor ! 

In all the vast assemblage now collected to witness the contest, two 
persons only had not followed with eager interest the fortunes of the 
young artist. These two were Euphranor and his slave. Both had, 
with boisterous and ill-suppressed joy, beheld the prostration of his hopes, 
in the failure of his first attempt, and now, by a revulsion of feeling, pro- 
portionably depreciated his triumph. The merchant, when he heard the 
prize adjudged to Parrhasius, and saw him succeed by the very means he 
had planned for his destruction, in a tumult of passion made his way 
hastily through the opposing crowd, and passed to his home. 

‘Fool!’ he shouted in the ear of his slave, ‘through you he has 
escaped me!’ and he gnashed his teeth in impotent rage: ‘ but you — 
you, he continued, in a voice of thunder, ‘shall be the victim !’ 

He made a signal, and several attendants rushed into the apartment. 
He pointed to the cowering form of Glasiéno, and bade them seize him, 
and making a sign for them to follow, strode from the hall, into a spa- 
cious garden contiguoustothe mansion. The path which he took con- 
ducted to a vast reservoir, surrounded bya high marble wall. They gain- 
ed the ascent by a winding stair-case cut outof the solid stone. Far down 
lay the deep water, on whose surface was extended a monster of the 
ocean, which had been transported thither, as a rarity suited to the great 
wealth of the merchant. Euphranor gazed with a savage smile upon 
the terror-stricken countenance of the slave, and then upon the dread 
serpent that lay coiled below. Glasiano shrieked for mercy. The 
merchant heard him with a hollow laugh. He made a sign to his 
slaves. Glasidéno knew a horrid fate awaited him, and with this cer- 
tainty came a deep longing for vengeance. He struggled no longer: 
they raised him slowly to his feet, when with a sudden effort he released 
himself from their grasp, and rushed upon Euphranor. He seized 
him around the body, and dragging him to the brink, master and slave 
fell together into the abyss below, and the foaming waters closed over 
them. At length the two forms arose —the slave still clinging to his 
master with a grasp of undying hatred. Desperately did the merchant 
struggle! Once — but once — his face turned to view, each lineament 
graven with terror. The glossy neck and quivering tongue of the 
serpent —the gloating and wan eye, like an expiring flame — and the 
circle of blood which rested upon the water, told the awful fate of 
the victims. 


Parruasivus sought his home. He had just escaped from the con- 
gratulations and importunities of the multitude, who were now as ready 
and solicitous to employ his skill as they were a few hours before to dis- 
courage and slight him. He hurried onward: a high and sure fortune 
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awaited him. And Ianthe!— she was to share his success. Oh! the 
unalloyed, the rapturous joy of that thought! His pace grew quicker: 
he had already passed the wicket which led to his low habitation — and 
now he reaches the door. Strange that she meets him not there! On 
he rushed, shouting his glad tidings. No voice responded to his own. 
He gained her chamber; her form reposed by an opposite window. 
Again he spake, and again his voice came in an echo from the low 
and empty walls. He stood by her side. The hands were lightly 
closed, the head partly raised, while a calm smile rested on the motion- 
less features. Wasitslumber? He listened for her breathings. There 
was no sound! Ianthe slept the sleep that could know no waking 
save at the summons of the last trump. What to him now were 
honor — ambition — fame — life ! 


Years passed. It was Spring. A number of Athenians had col- 
lected around the door of an elegant but unostentatious dwelling-house. 
By their gestures, and the frequent glances which they directed toward 
it, they appeared deeply interested in the fate of its inmate. They con- 
versed among themselves for a time, until a young man, richly dressed, 
broke from the circle, and pressed toward the door of the habitation. 
He was met by an old and gray-headed menial. 

‘ How fares Parrhasius ?’ wleeued the young Athenian. 

The slave, with a melancholy shake of the head, pointed to a door 
which led to the room beyond. The stranger passed with a noiseless 
step across the corridor, and entered the apartment. It was the studio of 
the artist, and was hung around with many of the choicest gems of art. 
A form was reclining upon a low stool in the centre of the room; the 
head rested upon one hand, and the eye appeared riveted upon a picture 
that was extended before it. The young Athenian gazed upon the 
countenance. Parrhasius was before him! The eyes were half closed ; 
the lips compressed —the whole face pale and soulless: the wanness 
and torpor of death had dimmed each feature. One hand still grasped 
that painting —the picture of the merchant and his child. The fast 
fond gaze of the dying artist had rested upon that one loved form, until 
his spirit, released by a welcome messenger, rejoined the loved and 
lost, in a world that knows neither change nor sorrow. B. 


SONNET. 


He who has travelled through some weary day, 

And reached at summer eve a green hill-side, 
Whence he can see, now veiled in twilight gray, 

The dreary path through which he lately hied, 
While o’er his onward road the setting sun 

Sheds its sweet beam on every way-side flower, 
Forgets his labors ere the goal be won 

And in his heart enjoys the quiet hour : 
Father and Mother — be it so with you! 

While Memory’s pleasant twilight shades the past, 
May Hope illume the path ye still pursue, 

And each new scene seem brighter than the last ; 
Thus, wending on t’ward sunset, ye — find 

Life’s lengthening shadows ever cast behind. 

Brooklyn, (. I.) E. 





Childhood. 


CHILDHOOD. 


A DOMESTIC SCENE. 


Tue day was well nigh o’er, 
The sun, near the horizon, dimly shone ; 
And the long shadows of the door-yard trees, 
Athwart the yard were thrown. 
Before our humble door, 
Upon the soft, cool grass, 
With bosom open to the evening breeze 
Which now and then did pass, 
Musing, and dreaming of the spirit’s birth, 
And its relations to this beautiful earth, 
I lay alone — 
Borne on Imagination’s airy pinions, 
Far from the world’s turmoil, and sordid man’s dominions. 


Eve came on gently: and her step was seen 
Strring the blossoms on the velvet green, 
And warning home the laden bee, 
Yet laboring busily. 
The while, her soft 
And delicate fingers plucked the leaves aloft, 
And whirl’d them round and round 
In eddies to the ground, 
Where I, an humble Pan, with many a wreath was crown’d. 


Presently on my ear, 
Rang full and deep, 

Joyous, and musical, and clear, 
A sound, which made my father-heart to leap, 
And sent the warm blood to my cheek and brow, 
Which, with the recollection warm e’en now. 

It ceased, that thrilling tone : 
And with it passed my bright but dreamy train 
Of thought — and I was but a man again, 

Earthly, and weak, and lone. 
So slight a touch can jar the spirit’s springs — 

And e’en a word, or tone, or look, clip Fancy’s wings. 


Once more — once more, it rang upon my ear — 
But blent with other sounds, as clear 
And musical as it: 
A childish jest — and then a shout, 
From one, or two, or three, rang out, 
Full, free, and wild — 
And then a fit 
Of childish laughter rent the dewy air ! 
And now my eye a glimpse caught of the fair 
And lovely one: It was my own dear child! 
She and her little friends, hard at their play, 
Upon the grassy slope, that softly stretch’d away. 


Again — again — 
From the descending plain, 
Up rise those gleeful notes: but chief that voice 
Which first broke on my ear; 
And made my heart rejoice, 
Ascends, full, strong, and clear — 
Approaching nigh, and nigher, 
As the strain grows high, and higher ; 
Then, like a water-circle, flowing 
Away to every point, and growing 
Fainter, and fainter, till the last tones die — 
Lost, as far-journeying birds fade in the purple sky. 






























































































Sketches of Travel. 


Bonnets were in the air, 
And bonnet-ribbands scattered on the ground ; 
Small shoes and pantalettes lay thick around, 
And tiny feet were bare : 
And frocks were soil’d and aprons rent ; 
But still they kept their frolic mood, 
And laugh’d and romp’d; and when I went 
And closer by them stood, 
How hard each little elf did try 
To win the most of my regard ; 
Now gazing anxious, in my eye, 
And striving still more hard : 
The spirit, so it seem’d to me, 
The same in the great world we see, 
Spurring the warrior on to victory, 
And urging on the bard : 
Each had success as much at heart, 
As he who plays in war or politics his part. 


‘My child !— my child! 
She comes to me: 
Her cheeks are flush’d, her hair is wild, 
Her pulse is bounding free : 
With laugh and shout she comes — but see ! 
Half way she stops, as still as death ; 
Her look is sad — she hardly draws a breath. 
‘My child! my own dear child! 
Tell me, what aileth thee ? 
‘Father ! — she pointed to the moon, 
On the horizon’s shatter’'d bound — 
*T was rising, full and round. 
‘Father! I’m coming soon.’ 
Her other hand now pointed to the West, 
Where the dim sun was sinking to his rest. 
‘Father! are those the eyes of 
Looking upon us here 
Her knee bent slowly to the dewy sod — 
And then came tear on tear : 
A gush of mingled feeling — wonder, and joy, and fear. 
Cincinnati. W. D. G. 


SKETCHES OF TRAVEL. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE PROSPECTS AND DUTIES OF THE AGE.’ 





ABBOTSFORD— DRYBURGH ABBEY. 


AssoTsForD takes its name from a ford over the Tweed, near at 
hand, which formerly belonged to the abbots —of some neighboring 
monastery, I suppose. It is well worth visiting, independently of the 
associations which make it what it is— what no other place can be. 
The structure too —the apartments — the furniture — are altogether in 
keeping with those associations. Every thing is just what you would 
have it, to commemorate Walter Scott. The building is a beautiful 
Gothic structure. You will not expect a description from me of what 
has been already so minutely and so well described. You remember 
the hall of entrance, with its stained windows, and its walls hung round 
with ancient armor, coats of mail, shields, swords, helmets — all of them, 
as an inscription imports, of the ‘auld time;’ the dining and the draw- 
ing rooms; the library and the study; the curiosities of the place — 
choice paintings, curious old chairs of carved work —the rare cabinet 
of relics, Rob Roy’s musket, pistols from the dread holsters of Claver- 
house and Bonaparte —and all surrounded and adorned with oaken 
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wainscoting and ceilings, the latter very beautifully carved, yet very 
simple — every thing, indeed, wearing the appearance of great dignity 
and taste: well, I have seen it all—I have seenit! But the study! — 
before the desk at which he wrote, in the very chair, the throne of power 
from which he stretched out a sceptre over the world, and over all ages, 
Isat down —it wasenough! I went to see the cell of the enchanter — 
I saw it; and my homage — was silence, till I had ridden miles from 
that abode of departed genius. 

I am tempted here to give you an anecdote, which has been men- 
tioned to me since I came to Europe. An American lady of distin- 
guished intelligence, had the good fortune to meet with Scott frequently 
in Italy, till she felt emboldened to express to him something of the 
feeling that she entertained about his works. She told him, that in ex- 
pressing her gratitude, she felt that she expressed that of millions. She 
spoke of the relief which he had brought to the heavy and weary days 
of languor and pain; and said, that no day so dark had ever risen upon 
her, that it was not brightened by the prospect of reading another of his 
volumes. And what, now, do you think was his reply? A tear rolled 
down his cheek: he said nothing! Was it not beautiful? For you 
feel that that tear testified more than selfish gratification; that it was 
the silent witness of religious gratitude. 

[ must pass by the well-known and often-described beauty of Melrose 
Abbey, three miles from Abbotsford, and ask you to go on with me a 
few miles farther to Dryburgh —the place where ‘the wreck of power’ 
(intellectual) is laid down to rest. If I were to choose the place of his 
body’s repose, from all that I have ever seen, it would bethis. The ex- 
tent, antiquity, and beauty of the work; the trees growing within the 
very walls of the abbey; the luxuriant shrubbery waving from the tops 
of the walls and from parts of the roof here and there remaining; the 
ivy, covering over the work of ghastly ruin, and making it graceful — 
hanging from ‘the rifted arches and shafted windows, and weaving 
festoons from one broken fragment to another; the solemn, umbrageous 
gloom of the spot; the perpetual sound of a waterfall in the neighboring 
Tweed —all conspire to make this spot wonderfully romantic; it 
throws a spell over the mind, such as does no other ruin that I have 
seen. Conway Castle is more sublime: Melrose Abbey is more beauti- 
ful in its well preserved, sculptured remains: but Dryburgh is far more 
romantic. What place can be so fit to hold the remains of Walter 
Scott! 

Before crossing the Tweed, and while yet on Scottish ground, I wish 
to drop one thought which I have carried more than seven years, I be- 
lieve, without ever finding the proverb to avail me at all. And that is 
on the striking resemblance between the character of Scotland and of 
New-England. The energy and vehemence of the Scottish character, 
the perfervidum ingenium Scotorum, is universally acknowledged. 
Fier comme un Ecossais,isa proverb. And yet the Scotch are account- 
ed a singularly wary and cautious people; reserved in manners, exact 
in speech, guarded in communication, and keen and close in the trans- 
action of business. ‘The Scotchman has the singular fortune to stand as 
a proverb for the most opposite qualities, and I suppose that they really 
exist in him. The same qualities are found in the New-England 
character. The Yankee —‘it will not deny’ —is sharp at a bargain. 
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He is cold in manners. The deep reserve of a New-England boy, es- 
pecially if living retired in the country, perhaps no one can understand 
who has not experienced it. It seems as if his heart were girded with 
a stronger band than any other, and certainly such as is not natural or 
befitting to the ingenuousness of youth. I do not wonder that the result of 
a cursory observation has been to pronounce the New-Englander a being, 
to whom ‘ Nature has given a double portion of brains and halfa heart.’ 
And yet nothing could be more untrue. The New-England character 
is, in fact, one of the deepest excitement and enthusiasm. ‘The whole 
history of the people proves this, from the landing at Plymouth to this 
hour. Every species of enterprise, political, commercial, literary, reli- 
gious, has been developed in New-England to a degree, I am inclined 
to think, unprecedented in the world. All America is filled with the 
proofs of it. And private life in New-England will exhibit the same 
character to all who become intimate with it. Thetwo races whom I 
am comparing have also had the same fate of general misconstruction 
and opprobrium. The Scot is regarded, on the south side of the Tweed, 
very much as the Yankee is south of the Hudson. I will not inquire 
into the causes of this; but it certainly seems a very hard case on either 
hand. A people in both instances, industrious, virtuous, religious, al- 
most beyond example — carrying popular education to a point of im- 
provement altogether unexampled in the world, till the Prussian system 
appeared — and furnishing far more than their respective quotas to the 
noblest literature of their respective countries — would seem to have de- 


served more respect than has been awarded to Scotland and New- 
England. 


NEWCASTLE—YORK MINSTER — SACRED ARCHITECTURE. 


As you approach Newcastle, it becomes evident that you are in the 
region of collieries. ‘The smoke of the country goeth up as the smoke 
of a furnace.’ It is not the smoke of its destruction however. It is 
the indication of life, and not of death—ay, and of life that has gone 
down far into the bowels of the earth ; for it proceeds from the chimneys 
of steam engines, employed at every pit, for the double purpose of 
pumping out water and raising coal. 


York is a queer old place, worth coming a good many miles to see 
for its own sake. But the minster! — it is worth a pilgrimage to see it. 
It is the only building I have ever seen in a city that stands up and out 
so completely from the surrounding mass of buildings, that it is, from 
every quarter, distinctly presented to the eye. The minster, amid the 
city of York, stands like the elephant in a menagerie. _ Its proportions, 
too, are so perfect, its character is so unique, that it makes upon the mind 
one single impression. You take in the whole object, and feel all its 
overpowering grandeur, at the first glance of theeye. And yet it seems 
to me, that if I were to live in sight of it a thousand years, it would lose 
none of the indescribable charm with which it first entranced me. In- 
deed I shall attempt no description. I dare not bring my measurements 
here. Nay, it appears to me that the impression here does not depend 
on any exact idea of size or of parts. It is a whole; it makes its im- 
pression asa whole; and you can no more receive that impression from 
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the successive sentences s of a description, chem you could receive it hom 
contemplating, in succession, the different parts of the structure itself. 

There is a sanctity and venerableness about many of the English 
churches, and even those of the humblest order, which nothing but time 
indeed can give to the churches of our country, but which time will 
never give to them, unless we learn to build them with more durable 
materials than wood or brick. There is something in these churches 
which leads you instinctively to take off your hat when you enter 
them —a duty, by-the-by, of which your attendant is sure to admonish 
you, if you fail of it—and I would that the practice were more common 
than it is among us. The sentiment of reverence for holy places is 
certainly gaining ground upon the old Puritan and Presby terlan pre- 
judice on this head, and it must grow with the increasing refinement of 
the people. But still, there are too many churches, especially i in our 
country towns, which are in a state of shameful disrepair, and of abomi- 
nable filthiness; and which are constantly trampled under the feet of 
the multitude, at ever y election. Indeed, the condition and use, and I 
may add, the architecture of a church, cannot fail to have a direct effect 
upon the sentiment of religious veneration; and I trust the time is to 
come, when (with reference to this last ‘point) the construction of 
churches among us will be given into the hands of competent architects, 
and not left to the crude and ambitious devices of parish committees. 
It costs no more to build in good proportions, than in bad; and the tri- 
fling expense of obtaining a plan from an able architect (not a mere car- 
penter) i is unworthy to have any weight in a matter of such permament 
importance toa whole community. ‘The churches of a country are a 
part of its religious literature. They speak to the people; they convey 
ideas ; they make impressions. The Catholics understand this, and 
are erecting, I believe, more fine churches in America, in proportion to 
their numbers, than any other denomination among us. 

I confess that if I could build a church in all respects to suit my own 
taste, I would build it in the solemn and beautiful style of the churches 
of England, the Gothic style; and I would build it in enduring stone, 
that it might gather successive generations within its holy walls, that 
passing centuries might shed their hallowi ing charm around it, that the 
children might worship where their fathers “had worshipped from age 
to age, and feel as if the spirits of their fathers still mingled in their 
holy rites. Nay, more do I say, and farther would I go—I am not 
speaking, of course, as proposing anything, but only as individually 
prefering it— but I say for myself that I would place altars in that 
church, where prayers might be said daily, where daily resort might 
be had by all whose inclination prompted; so that whosoever passed | by 
might have liberty, at any hour of the day, to turn aside from his busi- 
ness, his occupation, his care, or his leisurely walk — in his sorrow, or 
his joy, or his anxiety, or his fear, or his desire, and want, and trouble, 
and temptation, so often besetting the steps of every mortal life — to turn 
aside, I say, and bow down amid the awful stillness of the sanctuary. 
Let it not be said, as detracting from the importance of the religious ar- 
chitecture of a country, or as an apology for neglect or irreverence toward 
churches, that all places are holy —that the universe is the temple of 
God. It is true, indeed, that the whole frame of nature is a temple for 
worship, but is it a mean or an unadorned temple? Nay, what a 
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structure is it! and what a glorious adorning is put upon it, to touch the 
springs of imagination and feeling, and to excite the principle of devo- 
tion? What painted or gilded dome is like that arch of blue ‘that 
swells above us?’ What blaze of clustered lamps, or even burning 
tapers, is like the lamp of day hung in the heavens, or the silent and 
mysterious lights that burn for ever in the far-off depths of the evening 
sky? And what are the splendid curtains with which the churches of 
Rome are clothed for festal occasions, to the gorgeous clouds that float 
around the pavillion of morning, or the tabernacle of the setting sun ? 
And what mighty pavement of tesselated marble can compare with the 
green valleys, the enamelled plains, the whole variegated, broad, and 
boundless pavement of this world’s surface, on which the mighty con- 
gregation of the children of men are standing? What, too, are altars 
reared by human hands, compared with the everlasting mountains — 
those altars in the temple of nature; and what incense ever arose from 
human altars, like the bright and beautiful mountain mists that float 
around those eternal heights, and then rise above them and are dissolved 
into the pure and transparent ether — like the last fading shadows of 
human imperfection, losing themselves in the splendors of heaven ? 
And what voice ever spake from human altar, like the voice of the 
thunder from its cloudy tabernacle on those sublime heights of the 
creation, when 


‘Not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain height hath found a tongue, 
And Jura answers from her misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps who call to her aloud ?’ 


And, in fine, what anthem or pzan ever rolled from organ or orchestra, 
or from the voice of a countless multitude, like the dread and deafening 
roar of ocean, with all its swelling multitude of waves? Yes, the tem- 
ple of nature is full of inspiration, full of objects that inspire devotion, 
and so, as far as may be, should our temples of prayer and thankgiving 
be made. 

To say, as if to detract from the sanctity of religious edifices, that here, 
after all, is only so much wood, and stone, and mortar, which are no- 
thing but the same mass of materials in any other form, or devoted to any 
other purpose— why we talk not so of our homes— we talk not so of 
nature — we talk so of nothing else. It is by mixing up intellectual 
and spiritual associations with things, and only so, that they have any in- 
terest or importance to our minds. Things are nothing but what the 
mind makes them to be — nothing but by an infusion into them of the 
intellectual principle of our own nature. The tuft that is shorn from the 
warrior’s plume by the scythe of death, is nothing else, if one pleases so to 
consider it, but the plumage ofabird. The relic of a sainted martyr — 
suppose it were a hem of his garment — is, if one pleases so to consider 
it, nothing else but a piece of cloth that protected him from the winter’s 
cold, or the summer’s heat. The place where his broken and lacerated 
body was laid down to rest, may be accounted common earth; and the 
mouldering remains of a buried empire, may be accounted common dust. 
The Palatine hill on which stood the palace of the imperial Cesars, and 
which is now covered with its ruins, may be accounted a common hill. 
But so do we not speak of things, nor think of them. 

No; let us yield to that principle of our nature which imparts a por- 
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tion of its own character to the hinge weal us; which, os a kind of 
creative power, makes times, and seasons, and places to be holy; which 
gathers a halo of glory and beauty over our native land; which ac- 
counts the maxim devoutly true, that ‘there is no place like ‘home ? and 
which hallows ‘the place where prayer is wont to be made’ — which 
accounts no place like it— and yet so accounting it, judges that to be a 
good work which makes the temples of a nation’s worship strong and 
beautiful, for the use and admiration of successive ages. 


PROVINCIAL DIALECTS—WINDERMERE—GRASSMERE. 


Tne language —the vulgar dialect, that is—of Yorkshire, and 
Lancashire too, is almost as unintelligible to me as Chinese. The 
English critics upon our barbarous Americanisms might well reserve 
their comments, and as many more as they can produce, for home con- 
sumption. They are troubled with a most patronising and paternal 
anxiety, lest the English language should be lost among our common 
people: it zs lost among the common people of Yorkshire. They 
smile at our blunders when we say sick for ill, and fine instead of nice. 
They say that fine comes from the milliner’s shop; we might reply 
that nice comes from the kitchen. They are shocked when we speak 
of a fine building; but nothing is more common in England than to 
hear of the grandest old ruin in the kingdom as ‘a nice old place.’ <As 
to the word sick, it is ours and not the English use (for sickness of 
stomach) that accords with the standard usage of English literature : 
Sick ; afflicted with disease — is Johnson’s definition. 

One thing that gives this country its peculiarity of aspect as compared 
with ours, is the substitution of stone in all structures where we use 
wood —-as stone houses, barns, out-houses of all sorts, stone bridges, 
stone watering troughs by the way-side. The smallest stream or 
ditch crossing “the road has a stone bridge. All this gives an air of 
antiquity, durability, and, if I may say so, of dignity to the whole coun- 
try. Another circumstance that has the same effect, is the practice of 
calling many of the farms from generation to generation by the same 
name. It is not Mr. Such or Such a one’s place —at least that is not 
the only designation — but it is Woodside, or Oakdale, or some of those 
unpronounceable Welsh names. [likethis. It invests every dwelling 
in the country with local associations. It gives to every locality a 
dignity and interest, far beyond that of mere property or possession. 





Lert Kendall for Windermere. Stopped at Bowness and took a 
boat — visited the Station, a romantic eminence on the opposite side of 
the lake; then rowed up the lake eight miles to Ambleside, the head 
of Windermere. The head, and the views from the Station, are far 
the most beautiful things about the lake; and, indeed, they are the only 
things very striking about it. 

What a power lies in association! I was already in sight of the 
far-famed Windermere, and almost any tract of water and landscape 
would have appeared lovely under sueh a sky — surely this did — yet, 
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as I stopped to pick a few raspberries by the hedge, that simple action — 
the memories that it brought with it—the thoughts of those hours of 
my early days, passed near my own native home — passed by those 
hedges, thronging ever since with a thousand inexpressible recollec- 
tions — passed in the fond romance of youth, amid the holy silence of 
the fields and all the thick-coming fancies of an unworn imagination 
and sensibility —all this moved meas no scene of mere abstract beauty 
could ever do! And yet, indeed, what is abstract? What is nature, 
but an instrument harmonized into unison with something in us — 
every vibration of which either awakens or answers to some thrilling 
chord, in the more mysterious frame of our own being? What is the 
traveler but a pilgrim of the heart, the imagination, the memory ? 
Such a little passage, now and then, as this to-day, convinces one that 
there is much poetry in boyhood, though one does not find it out, 
perhaps, till long afterward. 


(a 


* * ‘ Mr. Worpswortu proposed a walk to Grass- 
mere Lake, to see it after sunset; and in that loveliest of all the scenes 
I ever witnessed on earth, were lost all thoughts but of religion and 
poetry. I could not help saying, with fervent sincerity, ‘I thank you 
Sir, for bringing me here at this hour; for he had evidently taken 
some pains, pushing aside some little interferences with his purpose, to 
accomplish it. He said in reply, that so impressive was the scene to 
him, that he felt almost as if it were a sin not to come here every fair 
evening. We sat by the shore half an hour, and talked of themes far 
removed from the strife of politics. The village on the opposite side 
lay in deep shadow; from which the tower of the church rose, like 
heaven’s sentinel on the gates of evening. A single taper shot its 
solitary ray across the waters. The little lake lay hushed in deep and 
solemn repose. Not a sound was heard upon its shore. The fading 
light trembled upon the bosom of the waters, which were here slightly 
ruffled, and there lay as a mirror to reflect the serenity of heaven. 
The dark mountains lay beyond, with every varying shade that vary- 
ing distance could give them. The farthest ridges were sowed with 
light, as if it were resolved into separate particles and showered down 
into the darkness below, to make it visible. The mountain side had a 
sofiness of shadowing upon it, such as I never saw before, and such as 
no painting I ever saw approached in the remotest degree. It seemed, 
Mr. Wordsworth said, as if it were ‘ clothed with the air” Above all, 
was the clear sky, looking almost cold, it looked so pure, along the 
horizon — but warmed in the regiona little higher, withthe vermilion tints 
of the softest sunset. Iam persuaded that the world might be travelled 
over without the sight of one such spectacle as this — and all owing 
to the circumstances —the time—the hour. It was perhaps not the 
least of those circumstances influencing the scene, that it was an hour 
passed in one of his own holy retreats, with Wordsworth ! 

Amid these lakes and mountains of Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
Nature seems to delight herself in contrasts ; and that, as in many human 
works, is here perhaps the secret of power: the wildest mountains and 
mountain crags, with the sweetest valleys and dales amid them — as Bor- 
rowdale, Paterdale, Langdale, and sometimes one little sheltered spot, 
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all verdure, only large enough for one farm — as in coming from Connis- 
ton through one of the Langdales; the roughest passes through moun- 
tain defiles, opening suddenly upon smooth and green vales, as in going 
from Buttermere to Borrowdale, or entering Paterdale from the south ; 
a lake and a valley beneath your eye, and a world of mountains beyond, 
as in entering Keswick from the south: and then, when were ever 
seen such crystal streams — waters of such transparent and living 
purity ! 


THE AUTUMNAL MOON. 


I 


Daveuter of Earth! ye wander hand in hand 
On your unpathed, immeasurable way, 
Together mingling with the starry band, 
Chanting to cherubim their measured lay : 
Thy sleep ison her bosom. Where expand 
Her silent vales and deep blue waves at play ; 
Gently they glow beneath thy radiance mild, 
As joys the mother in her young-eyed child. 


II. 


Nations have worshipped thee. By the dark Nile 
Have maidens wreathed thy lilies in their hair, 
While from thy temple on the Memphian isle, 
Music and fragrance gushed upon the air. 
Adoring Persians, by their mountain pile, 
Have watched thy slow majestic rising there ; 
The war-roused Moslem ’mid his steel-clad might, 
Lifts high thy crescent form, and hails the fight. 


Ill. 


Queen of the weird and witching hour! thy beam 
Calls the light fairies from their mossy rest ; 
Titania and her train by some wild stream, 
Dancing upon the green sward’s spotted vest ; 
Some troop away to gladden with a dream 
The fevered artisan, with toil opprest ; 
Spirits unshrived, to troubled sleep consigned, 
Rise in their sheeted robes and haunt the wind. 


IV. 
At this thy banquet eve, the revelling sea 

Moves in her festal robe of white arrayed, 
While silken leaves on many a wind-swept tree, 

Glitter with ever-varying light and shade. 
The riven gak now silvered o’er by thee, 

Stoops with a grace amid the darkling glade : 
And the hoar ruin mouldered wide with time, 
Tells a long legend of its olden prime. 


v. 
The fond heart stirred with thy mysterious spell, 
Yields to aeffctions beautiful and rare ; 
The maiden lingers in the shady dell, 
The mother listens to her infant’s prayer : 
The soldier, musing, hears the village bell, 
In the deep breathing of the fitful air; 
While the young seaman in the plashing foam, 
Hails welcoming voices at his father’s home. 
Trenton, (N.J.,) 1836. 
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A Chapler on Ignorance. 


A CHAPTER ON IGNORANCE. 


BY ONE JUST OPENING HIS EYES. 


‘Every sight 
And sound from the vast earth and ambient air, 
Sent to his heart its choicest impulses.’ Surtiry. 





To oNE accustomed to look at Nature with an observant eye, the 
indifference to her works manifested by most individuals seems at first 
view irreconcilable with that innate inquisitiveness which characterizes 
mankind. While his own ear is thrilled with soft melodies — while 
his imagination catches the living echoes of that anthem which the 
morning stars hymned at creation’s birth — and while his soul expands 
as it expatiates amid the bright and varied scenes of this magnificent 
world— his brother’s insensibility isto himamystery. Every fibre in 
his own bosom is thrilling with delight, as he looks abroad over the 
fair earth; joyous and stirring perceptions come thronging upon his 
mind; new and beautiful analogies are developing themselves to his 
fancy ; but why is his brother unmoved? Is the power of sensation 
palsied ? — or are the heart-springs of gladness sealed up within him ? 
No; but the spell of ignorance is upon him: he has never been initia- 
ted in the wonders of creation. 

The effects of this spell stand out in bolder relief among the great 
mass of the indigent and uneducated. The wants attendant on their 
humble condition must necessarily engross their primary attention, and 
consequently little leisure is left them for the acquisition of such know- 
ledge as does not immediately tend to the removal of those wants. If 
Nature is bountiful, they are satisfied with her gifts, without pausing to 
investigate the wonderful economy by which they are furnished. They 
are ignorant, indeed, of any such economy. The forms that spring up 
around them, present nothing particularly curious or interesting to their 
view. They regard them as mere simple objects, not being aware that 
the most delicate mechanism, and the most complex combination of ele- 
ments obtain throughout their minutest parts. The novelty of strange 
and anomalous structures which occasionally interrupt the falsely 
deemed monotony of natural objects, or the plumage and note of an un- 
known bird, may for a moment arrest their attention, and excite their 
admiration; but far less powerfully in the main, than the feats of the 
harlequin, or the tricks of the magician. Here childish curiosity finds 
its richest banquet. It discovers a world of wonders in the merest tri- 
fles of human ingenuity, gazing with dilated eye on the marvels of 
Potter, while it would fall asleep amid the sublimest philosophies of 
Silliman. 

With this taste, and under this obscuration of intellect, the rustic goes 
forth amidst the scenes of nature, in a measure unconscious of the living 
beauty that emanates from every object around him. The decorations 
of earth and sky are to him comparatively charmless, while he plods 
on, treading down the flowers, prostrating the forests, drowning with 
some uncouth strain the music of woods and waters, and sending his 
glance abroad over the visible glories of creation with listless apathy. 
But should philosophy remove the mist that is upon his vision, and en- 
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lighten him in the w eanien of Nature’ S operations, would he ten 
remain as indifferent as before? As well might we suppose the blind 
man would continue insensible to the splendor of the rainbow, and the 
loveliness of material forms, were his eyes divested of their cataracts. 
Explain to the school-boy the ‘aienianble conformation of the bird or the 
butterfly that flutters in his hand — the nice adaptation of the members 
of that tiny frame to symmetry, elegance of motion, and sustentation of 
life, and he will loosen his careless hold, and gaze on his little prisoner 
with an admiration he never before experienced. At the same time 
there will be a kind of awe mingled with his delight, when he discovers 
that he has been rudely handling the delicate creation of a beneficent 
architect — a creation abounding \ with beauty and ingenuity — the visi- 
ble demonstration of an omniscient intelligence. Teach the untutored 
peasant, also, the phenomena of the vegetable kingdom — unfold to his 
comprehension its absorbents and exhalents, its resources for the conti- 
nuation of the species, and the chemical processes which give to the 
autumnal forests their gorgeous colorings, and you open a new world to 
his astonished and delighted mind. 

Occasionally one of this unfortunate class breaks from the thraldrom 
of indigence, and dashing away the shackles and the scales that bound 
and blinded him, starts forth like the eagle to gaze with exulting eye 
on the brightest irradiations of created things. Poverty cannot re-fetier 
him, nor necessity subdue. The thirst after the hidden fountains of 
knowledge is in his soul — the fascination of an intelligent curiosity 
incites him forward, and who shall stay him in his career ?—who hold 
down the curtain of mystery between his searching vision, and the far- 
stretching and glorious prospects to which he aspires? He feels that 
the links in the chain of existences which connects him with the brute 
are multiplied as the dominions of mind are extended, and the reach of 
thought approximates the central and all-perfect intellect of the universe. 
As revelation after revelation is unfolded to his mind, the high aspira- 
tions for a still nobler and more unclouded sphere of being are changed 
to an exalted assurance, which becomes, as it were, the life of his ex- 
istence —a well-spring of hope and solace, forever gushing up fresh 
and full in his quiet bosom. If indigence require him to toil for sus- 
tenance, he goes cheerfully to his task, for his labors are among the 
objects of his admiration. On the mountains or in the valleys he is 
neither lonely nor alone. The melody of birds and branches is in his ear, 
while his eye is filled with the fair presentations of ever-varying land- 
scapes. As he plies the axe or the sickle, fancy is busied with her en- 
chantments, and Imagination, as she passes her fairy creations before 
his mind, divests labor of half its weariness. To him all visible forms 
present the aspect of life and thought, and in their communion, he 


‘Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.’ 


In the glens of the forests he holds companionship with Nature, and in 
the hush of their awful solitudes he hears her deep voice, and bears 
himself reverently as within the sphere of some august presence. Ev- 
ery season and every clime have charms for him. The alternations of 
light and darkness — summer and winter — tempest and calm — all are 
teeming with interest. He becomes, as it were, the adopted of Nature, 
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and is admitted to her most intimate familiarity. His mind seizes upon 

her truths as by the power of intuition, and penetrates the mysteries of 
her operations with the perspicacity of a higher intelligence. His 

countenance exhibits no trace of that indifference to her charms which 

characterizes the vacant mien of the multitude; but its every lineament 
is instinct with an animated and joyous expression. Such were 
Shakspeare and Burns, Franklin and Godman—men of humble 
birth, who, comparatively unacquainted with classic lore, and the accu- 
mulated treasures of philosophy, scanned nature with an accuracy of 
perception, depth of comprehension, and ardency of devotion, unsur- 
passed by that of the most favored votaries of science. She seems to 
have presented herself before them in her unrobed loveliness, and they 
needed not the teachings of the schools to portray to the life the graces 
and the glories of their divinity. They were guided by a greater than 
all human masters —the power of an inborn and sleepless susceptibili- 
ty. Unfortunately for the world, such paragons are rare. The 
generality of mankind, including many of the affluent and the learned, 
pass on through life encircled by beautiful creations, and yet ignorant of 
their beauties, and unconscious of those purifying and ennobling plea- 
sures which spring from a knowledge of the wonders which nature has 
lavished around them. 

As equally promotive of this marvellous disregard to the beauties of 
nature, we may add familiarity — meaning thereby a long continued 
yet superficial acquaintance with external objects. In the pride of hu- 
man intellect, we survey the forms of the landscape with which we 
have been conversant from our childhood, and conceive that we are ac- 
quainted with all their beauties, final causes, modes of existence, and 
combination of elements; and regard them as incapable of affording us 
any farther gratification, aside from the associations connected with them. 
The trees we planted in our boyhood have grown up with us — we saw 
them in the shoot— we marked their development— we witnessed 
their changes from season to season, and, as it were, mated with them 
from year to year — and is it now possible for us to derive from them 
any new ideas, after so long an intimacy? We know their species and 
varieties, their time of flowering and casting the leaf, and how can they 
interest us farther ? But let us pause a moment. Have we remarked 
their diversity of form and texture —their free yet chaste proportions — 
their invariable adherence to the line of beauty in all their wild exu- 
berant unfoldings —their elegance of motion when swayed by the 
breeze, or tossed by the tempest? Have we mastered all the secrets of 
their living laboratories, by which, in the same forest and from the same 
soil, the fir has secreted its healthful balsam, the laurel its active poison, 
and the maple its honied sap? Have we discovered the looms which 
have woven for the white birch its perfumed and velvet mantle, and for 
the oak its rude and shaggy doublet? Ifnot, here then are subjects for 
reflection and research, and here the opportunities for seeking the 
gratifications which accompany them, when truth and nature are the 
objects. , 

The fact is, the human mind, ever active and excursive, cannot with 
an easy grace endure close and continued application. It is too proud, 
too jealous of its liberty, to be severely tasked, even by its keen and 

grasping ambition for knowledge. Novelty may for awhile hold it to 
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one object, but the gloss is evanescent —the delicate frost-work disap- 
pears ; and curiosity, soon satisfied if not sated, breaks away in search 
of other wonders, and other investigations. T hus are we led on by an 
insatiable thirst for novelty, to the remotest objects, deeming that those 
which are near and of every-day perception, contain nothing unknown 
or interesting. This presumption is both unwise and unwarranted ; for 
however intimate has been our acquaintance with even the least intri- 
cate configurations of matter, we may still be assured that there is some 
latent beauty of structure or design, of which we may be entirely 
ignorant. What then must be our knowledge of those more complex 
systems — as for instance our own bodies — if so imperfect with regard 
to the simplest objects? Look at that fair hand, glancing like a crea- 
tion of light amidst the ke ‘ys of the piano. You see nothing strange 
to admire : nothing but what you have beheld a thousand times before, 
and therefore you view it with a listless attention. Perhaps the ear is 
plea sed with the harmony which its fairy touch awakens, but the eye 
is not fascinated with the sight. Yet is there more of mysterious 
beauty —more of the cunning (I speak reverently) of an inscrutable 
intelligence in the mec hanism of that little member, than perchance is 
‘ dreamed of in an angel’s philosophy.’ Suppose fora moment it should 
become transparent as ice — that we were permitted to trace the purple 
current through its innumerable canals, all pellucid as crystal, and 
grasp the subtleties of the vital principle in its electric movements 
amidst the nerves — suppose, indeed, that all the wonders of its organi- 
zation were unveiled to our comprehcnan, how then would appear 
our presumptive knowledge of that familiar object? With what plea 
could we palliate our manifest ignorance? Within the superficies of 
a few square inches which enclose that delicate hand, what unthought 
of and amazing wonders present themselves to our delighted gaze! 
As our eye pierces the glossy integuments which enfold ‘the various 
parts, we now discover that its polished whiteness and sylph-like grace 
of motion are but fractions of its sum of beauties, when its nice adjust- 
ments, its dexterous compactions, its regular and solemn pulse-strokes, 
its devious windings of vessels, its marvellous attenuations of nerves, its 
elegant curvature of muscles, and free mobility of every point, are 
taken into account. 

We apprehend that, by the carelessness induced by familiarity, we 
are thus lulled into inattention and indifference to nearly all other 
outward objects. We are too prone to soothe our ambition for know- 
ledge with the mastery_of exterior appearances, without grasping after 
prouder triumphs. But this was not the philosophy cf Bacon. He 
taught that curiosity should not remain satisfied with the straws and bub- 
bles afloat on the surface of the great ocean of truth, but should plunge 
deeper and still deeper into its hidden recesses, for the imperishable pearls 
that lie buried there. He taught that the mind’s eye was not to be sat- 
isfied with the mere ‘ show’ of things, but rather to search after the sub- 
stantial and abiding realities. And despite its love of ease, its pride of 
wisdom, and its instability of purpose, how richly has the world 
profited by his instruction and example! How rapid have been the 
advances of science, how magnificent her trophies, since the rise of the 
inductive philosophy! The ancients exulted in view of their ana- 
tomical acquirements, and discoursed sagely of the essence and phe- 
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nomena of life; but the researches of Hervey, Hunter, Bichat, and 
other kindred spirits, have demonstrated that the superstructure of their 
knowledge was based on ignorance —on the frail foundation of idle 
ys wrt and unwarranted theories, feebly supported by a few isolated 
and unimportant facts. The ancients talked knowingly of astronomy, 
and from their high watch-towers held nightly observation of the 
planets, and gave names to the constellations; but it remained for New- 
ton to explode the false teachings of the astrologer ; to develope in light 
and beauty the mystery of sphere-motion, and emblazon his own name 
forever, as with the imperishable stars, on the broad tablet of the whole 
heavens. Scarce a century ago, the alchemist spoke familiarly of the 
elements, as if he had mastered every fact in relation to their qualities 
and modifications ; but modern chemistry, like another Columbus, has 
discovered new worlds beyond the Ultima Thule of ancient research. 
Within a few years, by the light of this science alone, man has literally 
‘found out inventions’ that have made 


‘ Air, flood, and fire, 
The vassals of his will.’ 


With Montgolfier he sweeps forth to disport himself in the high 
places of the atmosphere — with Franklin he gives laws to the light- 
nings of heaven — with Davy he clothes himself with power from the 
trodden minerals of the earth — with Fulton, mocks at the opposing 
stubbornness of winds and waves; and with Jenner, disarms the most 
terrible of all diseases, and brings it under complete subjection to pro- 
phylactic means. The cause of these new acquisitions of knowledge 
is not a mystery. Nor is it to be traced to any marvellous revelation 
of later times, but to the keener perspicacity manifested by philosophers 
since the age of Bacon, in their observation of the phenomena and laws 
of the physical and moral worlds. Nor will Nature be offended with 
this increasing inquisition of her works, if rightly and reverently con- 
ducted. On the contrary, the closer the scrutiny, the higher will be 
her satisfaction ; for, assured of her perfections, she has nothing to fear 
from the most searching curiosity; while she knows that every new 
discovery of her votary, not only tends to ennoble his mind, but to 
improve his heart, and enlighten him more and more in the greatness, 
glory, and tender benevolence of their common Author. 

That this important result has not been more generally realized in 
this land of schools and colleges, is mainly attributable, I apprehend, 
to the imperfect manner in which the business of education has hitherto 
been conducted. Either the schoolmaster has been devoid of the lofty 
views and extensive acquirements so requisite to his difficult and 
responsible vocation, or in the indifference, ingratitude, and neglect 
which have accompanied his arduous labors, has met with no stimulus 
to put forth those Promethean powers of a cultivated intellect, which 
should mould into its own image the plastic energies of youth, and 
inform them with the light, and fervor, and beauty of conscious intelli- 
gence. One thing is clear, however, that in the system of education 
pursued by the generality of our seminaries of every class, the order 
of nature is inverted, by tasking the memory of the pupil, while the 
primary and most important faculty of attention, is in the main neglected, 
Hence the mind becomes lumbered with accumulated terms, the mere 
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symbols of knowledge, which to the untutored understanding are but 
little more intelligible than mystical hieroglyphics; and the blind vic- 
tim of a blinder education is left to slumber on, or to awake at last to 
a painful consciousness, when it is too late to retrieve the misfortunes of 
his lethargy. Take any clever boy in our common schools or acada- 
mies, whose attention has never been carefully roused and concentrated 
upon his studies by an enlightened instructor, and though he will give 
you definition upon definition, rule upon rule, with the loquacity of a 
parrot, ten to one he has only a vague idea of their latent philosophy. 
Ask him to explain the bearing of any important proposition in Euclid, 
or the beauties of some familiar stanza in Virgil, or even the charms 
of some passage in the ‘English Reader,’ which has been to him as 
household words from early childhood, and if he succeed in the effort, 
he has more cause for gratitude toward his preceptor, than most pupils 
who have fallen under my observation. But the genius of improve- 
ment is abroad, and the old usages of education, like those of other 
antiquated systems, are yielding to its renovating influence. In the 
magnificence of our scenery, the freedom of our institutions, the spirit 
of the age, the more elevated character of our High Schools, the more 
enlarged culture of our whole class of teachers, the more liberal remu- 
neration of their toils, and juster appreciation of their unobtrusive 
worth, we may behold the promise of a brighter era, when our favored 
land shall exhibit, we trust, a literary galaxy as illustrious, and a com- 


munity as practically intelligent and virtuous, as ever gladdened the 
visions of the philanthrepist. P. 


Stockbridge, ( Mass.) 


A POET’S LIFE. 


Wuat is a poet’s life? 
I speak not of the thron 

That lightly seek an onnthiy meed 
Upon the wings of song ; 

But of the poet-souls, 
They of the voiceless lyre, 

That yields the deep, strange melody 
Which spirit-worlds inspire. 


| To see in Beauty’s glance 
An angel’s melting gaze, 
That fills the chambers of his soul 
With Love’s celestial rays ! 


| What is a poet’s life ? 
| To dream — to love — to feel, 
And see upon a human world 
Elysian glory steal ! 
What is their earthly life? And on earth’s mystic face, 
To know unearthly joy, Where life’s deep waters roll, 
The unconscious bliss of other spheres, | And through each cold and shadowy breast 


Delight without alloy : To pour the light of soul! 
Ay, and to know earth’s gloom, 


With more than earth’s despair, 
The heart’s wild sense of want and wo, 
The grief that withers there. 


What is such being like? 
Doves severed from their kind, 
Gems sparkling on a desert shore, 
Ungoverned, unenshrined ! 
High strains of foreign song, 
Exotics rich and rare, 
Shedding a dying perfume far, 
O’er a weed-grown parterre ? 


What is a poet’s life ? 

To hear in Music’s breath, 
Seraphic greetings echoing 
A voice defying death ! 

Philadelphia, April, 1836. 
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LETTERS 


OF LUCIUS M. PISO, FROM PALMYRA, TO HIS FRIEND MARCUS CURTIUS, AT ROME: NOW FIRST 
TRANSLATED AND PUBLISHED. 


NUMBER THREE. 





Wit what pleasure do I again sit down, dear Curtius and Lucilia, 
to tell you how I have passed my time, and what I have been able to 
accomplish, since I last wrote; thrice happy that I have to report of 
success rather than of defeat in that matter which I have undertaken. 
But first, let me thank you for all the city gossip with which you so 
greatly entertained me in your joint espistle. Although I pass my hours 
and days in this beautiful capital as happily as I could any where out 
of Rome, still my letters from home are a great addition to my enjoy- 
ment. After rising from the perusal of yours and my mother’s, I was a 
new man. Let me beg you— which indeed I need hardly do—to 
send each letter of mine, as you receive it, to Portia, and in return receive 
and read those which I have written, and shall continue to write to her. 
To you, I shall give a narrative of events; to her, I shall pour out sen- 
timent and philosophy, as in our conversation we are wonttodo. I shall 
hope soon to have somewhat of interest to say of the state of letters here, 
and of my interviews with distinguished men. So soon as the queen 
shall return from her excursion through some of her distant provinces, 
I shall call upon Gracchus to fulfil his promise, and make me known 
to the great Longinus, now with the queen absent. From my inter- 
course with him, I shall look to draw up long and full reports of much 
that shall afford both entertainment and instruction to you all. 

I have now passed several days in Palmyra, and have a mass of 
things to say. But instead of giving you a confused report, I shall sepa- 
rate one thing from another, and set down each according to the time 
and manner in which it happened. This is what I know you desire, 
and this is what I shall do. 

I cannot easily tell you how delicious was my slumber after that last 
day of fatiguing travel, and that evening of to me most exciting con- 
verse. I dreamed that night of Calpurnius rescued and returned; and 
ever as he was present to my sleeping fancy, the music of Fausta’s harp 
and voice was floating near. 

Hannibal was early at my door to warn me of the hour of the morn- 
ing meal, Milo being still under the influences of the evening’s pota- 
tion. I was shown into a different apartment from that in which we 
had supped, but opening into it. It wasa portico rather than a room, it 
being on two sides open to the shrubbery, with slender [onic pillars of 
purest marble supporting the ceiling, all joined together by the light in- 
terlacings of the most gorgeous creeping plants. Their odors filled the 
air. A fountain threw up in the most graceful forms its clear water, and 
spread all around an agreeable coolness. Standing at those points 
where flights of steps led down to the walks and plats of grass and 
flowers which wound about the palace, the eye wandered over the rich 
scene of verdure and blossom which they presented, and then rested 
where it can never rest too often nor too long, upon the glittering shafts 
of the Temple of the Sun. This morning pfospect, from this single 
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point I danghe was reward enough for my long voyage, and wr jour- 
ney over the desert. It inspired more cheerful thoughts than the 
same scene, as I had seen it the evening before from the windows of 
my chamber. I could not but draw omens of good from the universal 
smile that beamed upon me from the earth and the heavens. Fausta’s 
little hand suddenly placed within mine, and the cheerful greeting of 
her voice, awoke me from my dreamy state. 

‘ Your countenance shows that you have slept well, Lucius,’ said she; 
‘it is bright as the morning itself. Your dreams must have been fa- 
vorable. Or else is it the wonder-working power of a Palmyrene air 
that has wrought so with you since the last evening? ‘Tell me, have 
you not slept as you never slept in Rome? 

‘Lhave slept well, indeed,’ I replied, ‘ but I believe it was owing rather 
to your harp and Jewish ode, than to any mysterious qualities of the air. 
Your music haunted the chambers of my brain all night, and peopled 
them with the forms of those whom I love, and whose memory it last 
evening recalled so vividly. Mostly I dreamed of Calpurnius, and of his 
return to Rome, and with him came ever your image dimly seen hover- 
ing around, and the strains of your voice and harp. These are to me 
auguries of good, even as if the voice of a god had spoken. I shall 
once more embrace a brother — and what is even more, a Roman.’ 

: The gods grant it may be so!’ replied Fausta: ‘A prayer which I 
repeat,’ cried "Gracchus, as he approached us from the hall, through 
which I had just passed. ‘I have thought much of your affair since I 
parted from you last evening, and am more than ever persuaded that 
we came to a true decision touching the steps best to be taken. To-day 

I shall be much abroad, and shall not forget to search in every direction 
for one who may be intrusted with this nice, and difficult, and withal 
dangerous business. I can now think of no messenger who bids so 
fair to combine all the qualities we most desire, as the Jew. I know 
but few of that tribe, and those are among the rich. But then those rich 
are connected in various ways with the poor —for to a marvellous 
extent they are one people — it is the same you know in Rome — and 
through them I think I may succeed.’ 

‘ Now have e you, ’ [quickly added, ‘again poured light into my mind. 
Half our labor is over. I know a Jew whose capacities could not be 
more fitting for this enterprise. I saw much of him on board the vessel 
which took us first to the African coast, where, at Utica, it set on shore 
the Jew, bringing me farther onto Berytus. He isa true citizen of the 
world — knows all languages, and all people, and all places. He has 
all the shrewdness of his race —their intelligence, their enthusi- 
asm, and, I may add,their courage. He isa trav eler by profession, and 
a vender of such things as any will buy, and will go wherever he ma 
hope to make large gains w herewith to do his share toward ‘ building 
again the walls of Jerusalem,’ as he calls it. He has a home in every 
city of the East. It was toward Palmyra that he was bending his way : 
and, as | now remember, promised that he would see me here not many 
days after I should arrive, and have the pleasure, as he trusted, to sell 
me more of his goods. For you must be told that I did indeed traffic 
with him, however little it became a patrician of Rome. And here I 
have about me, in a little casket, some rings which I purchased of him, 
having upon them heads of Zenobia and Odenathus, resembling the 
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originals to the life, as tes assured me, with weak coieeianions See, 
Fausta, here they are. Look now and tell me if he has spoken in this 
instance the truth; if so, it will be a ground for trusting him farther.’ 
‘Beautiful!’ exclaimed both Gracchus and Fausta. ‘He has indeed 
dealt honestly with you. Nothing can be more exact than these re- 
semblances, and the workmanship is worthy the hand of Demetrius the 
Greek.’ 

‘Provincials,’ said I, ‘ever know the capitol and its fashions better 
than citizens. Now nevertill Isaac, my Jew friend, rehearsed to me the 
praises of Demetrius the jeweller, had I ever heard his name, or aught 
concerning his skill, and here in the heart of Asia he seems a house- 
hold word.’ It is so, indeed,’ said Gracchus; ‘I do not doubt that the 
fashionable artists of every kind of Rome are better known to the fol- 
lowers of fashion in Palmyra than they are to the patricians of Rome. 
Wanting the real greatness of Rome, we try to surpass her in the trap- 
pings of greatness. We are well represented by the frog of Aésop; 
happy, if our sweliing pride do not destroy us. But these rings — 
they are indeed of exquisite art. The head of Odenathus is truer to 
the life, methinks, than that of the queen.’ 

‘And how can poor stone and gold set out the divine beauty and 
grace of Zenobia!’ cried Fausta. ‘This is beautiful to you now, Lu- 
cius, but it will be so no longer when you shall have seen her. 
Would that she were here! It seems asif the sun were gone from the 
heavens, when she is absent from us on these long excursions among 
her distant subjects.’ 

‘ Till then, dear Fausta,’ said I, ‘deign to wear on that only finger 
which I see ungraced by a ring, this head of your so much vaunted 
queen ; afterward wear it, if you will, not for her sake, but mine.’ 

So saying, upon her finger which ‘she held out to me—and which 
how beautiful it was I shall not say —I attempted to pass the ring, but 
alas! it was too small and would not, with ail the gentle force I dared 
to use, go on. 

‘Here is an omen, Fausta,’ said I; the queen cannot be forced upon 
your hand. I fear your friendship is threatened.’ ‘Oh! never enter- 
tain any such apprehension,’ interrupted Fausta. It is quite needless. 
Here is plenty of room on this neighbor finger. It is quite right that 
Aurelian, you know, should give way to Zenobia : 80, away with the Em- 
peror!’ and she snapped the 1 ring across the pavement of the Portico — 
‘and now, Lucius, invest me with that burning beauty.’ 

‘ And now do you think you deserve it? I marvel, Gracchus, at the 
boldness of these little girls. Verily, they bid fair to mount up over our 
heads. But come, your finger: there — one cannot but say it becomes 
you better than the ‘fierce Aurelian. As for the deposed Emperor, he 
is henceforward mine. Thus I re-instate him.’ In saying which, I 
picked up the discarded ring, and gave to it the most honored place 
upon my right hand. 

Fausta now, first laughingly bidding me welcome to the ring, called 
us to the table, where the breakfast, consisting of fruits in greater pro- 
portion than with us, awaited us. Much talk now ensued concerning 
the city, its growth and numbers, power and probable destiny. I was 
satisfied from what fell from each, that the most ambitious designs are 
entertained by both the court and people, and that their wonderful suc- 
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cesses have bred in them a real belief that they should have nothing to 
fear from the valor or power of Rome, under any circumstances of col- 
lision. When this was through, Gracchus, rising from his seat, and 
pacing slowly up and down the portico, spoke of my private affairs, 
and with great kindness went over again the whole ground. The re- 
sult was the same. 

‘Our way, then,’ he said, ‘isclear. Wait afew days for your fellow- 
traveller, Isaac. lf he appears, well — if not, we must then search the 
quarter of the Jews for one who may doas well, perhaps. I now leave 
you, with a suggestion to Fausta that she should take it upon her to 
drive you round the city, and into the suburbs. No one can perform 
the office of a guide better than she.’ 

‘If Fausta will take that trouble upon her,’ I replied, ‘it will give 
me a 

‘A great deal of pleasure, you were going to say; so it will me. I 
am sure we shall enjoy it. If I love any thing, it is to reveal to a proud 
Roman the glories of Palmyra. Take away from a Roman that inef- 
fable air which says ‘ Behold embodied in me the majesty of Rome!’ 
and there remains a very agreeable person. But for those qualities of 
mind and manners which fit men and women for society, the Roman 
men and women must yield to the Palmyrenes. So I think, who have 
seen somewhat of both — and so think — gainsay my authorities if you 
have the courage — Longinus and the Bishop of Antioch. I see that 
you are disturbed. No wonder. Longinus, though a philosopher, is a 
man of the world, who sees through its ways as clearly as he does 
through the mysticism of Plato, and that asks for good eyes; and for 
the bishop —there is not so finished a gentleman in all the East. His 
appointments are not less exquisite than those of the highest noble 
either of Antioch or Palmyra.’ If an umpire in any question of man- 
ners were to be chosen, it would be he.’ 

‘ As for the Greek,’ I rejoined, ‘I am predisposed to admit his supe- 
rior claims. I will surrender to him with alacrity my doubts both in 
manners and philosophy. For I hold there is a philosophy in man- 
ners, nay even in clothes, and that the highest bred intellect will on 
that very account best perceive the nice distinctions and relations, in the 
exact perception and observance of which the highest manners consist. 
He may offend against the last device in costume — and the last refine- 
ment in the recondite art of a bow — but he will eternally excel in all 
that we mean by breeding. Your bishop I know nothing of, but your 
aceount of him strikes_one not very agreeably. These Christian 
bishops, methinks, are taking upon themselvestoo much. And, beside, 
if what I gathered of the theory of their religion from a passenger on 
board the Mediterranean trader, be correct, they depart greatly from the 
severity of their principles, when they so addict themselves to the 
practices of courts, and of the rich. I received from this Christian a 
beautiful idea of his faith, and only lamented that our companionship 
was broken off before J had had time fully to comprehend all he had 
to say. The character of this man, and his very countenance, seemed 
as arguments to support the strict opinions which he advanced. This 
bishop, I think, can scarcely do his faith the same service.’ 

‘I know him not much,’ said Fausta, ‘ and of his faith, nothing. He 
has great power over the Princess Julia, and it would not greatly amaze 
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me if by and by she declared herself a Christian. 
how that superstition spreads. 
us forth.’ 


So, breaking off our talk, we betook ourselves to the carriage. How 
shall I find language, my Curtius, to set before you with the vividness 
of the reality, or with any approach to it, the pictures which this drive 
through and around Palmyra caused to pass successively before me ? 
You know indeed, generally, what the city is, from the reports of for- 
mer travelers, especially from the late book of Spurius, about which 
and its speculations much was said a little while since. But let me 
tell you a more one-sided, one-eyed, malignant observer never thrust 
himself upon the hospitalities of a free, open-hearted people, than that 
same Spurius, poet and bibliopole. His very name is an offence to the 
Palmyrenes, who, whatever national faults they may have, do not de- 
serve the deep disgrace of being brought before the world in the pages 
of so poor a thing as the said Ventidius Spurius. Though it will not 
be my province to treat as an author of the condition, policy, and pros- 
pects of Palmyra, yet to you and my friends I shall lay myself open 
with the utmost freedom, and shall refrain from no statement or opi- 
nion that shall possess, or seem to do so, truth or importance. 

The horses springing from under the whip of the charioteer, soon 
bore us from the great entrance of the palace into the midst of the throng 
that crowded the streets. The streets seen now under the advantages 
of a warm morning sun, adding a beauty of its own to whatever it 
glanced upon, showed much more brilliantly than ours of Rome. 
There is, in the first place, a more general sumptuousness in equipage 
and dress, very striking to the eye of a Roman. Not perhaps that 
more wealth is displayed, but the forms, and the colors, through which 
it displays itself, are more various, more tasteful; more gorgeous. No- 
thing can exceed, nothing equals, it is said, any where in the world, 
the state of the queen and her court; and this infects, if I may use so 
hard a word, the whole city. So that though with far less real substantial 
riches than we have, their extravagance and luxury are equal, and their 
taste far before us. Then every thing wears a newer, fresher look than 
in Rome. The buildings of the republic, which many are so desirous 
to preserve, and whole streets even, of ante-Augustan architecture, tend 
to spread around here and there in Rome a gloom—to me full of 
beauty and poetry —but still gloom. Here all is bright and gay. 
The buildings of marble —the streets paved and clean — frequent 
fountains of water throwing up their foaming jets, and shedding around 
a delicious coolness. ‘Temples, and palaces of the nobles, or of wealthy 
Palmyrene merchants—all together present a more brilliant assem- 
blage of objects than I suppose any other city can boast. Then con- 
ceive, poured through these long lines of beautiful edifices, among these 
temples and fountains, a population drawn from every country of the 
far East, arrayed in every variety of the most showy and fanciful cos- 
tume, with the singular animals, rarely seen in our streets, but here 
met at every turn — elephants, camels, and dromedaries, to say nothing 
of the Arabian horses, with their jewelled housings, with every now 
and then a troop of the queen’s cavalry, in armor of complete steel, 
moving through the streets, and squares, to the sound of their clanging 
trumpets — conceive, I say, this ceaseless tide of various animal life 


It is incredible 
But here is our carriage. Come, let 
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poured along among the proud piles, and choking the ways, and you 
will have some faint glimpses of the strange and imposing reality. 

Fausta was in raptures at my transports, and in her pleasant but 
deep-meaning way, boasted much over the great capital of the world. 
So we rode along, slowly, because of the crowded state of the streets, 
and on account of my desire to observe the manners and ways of the 
people —their shops, which glittered with every rare work of art 
and the devices, so similar in all places of trade, by which the seller 
attracts the buyer. I was engrossed by objects of this sort, when 
Fausta’s voice drew my attention another way. ‘ Now,’ said she, ‘ pre- 
pare yourself for the glory of Palmyra; look when we shall suddenly 
turn round the next corner, on the left, and see what you shall see.’ 

The chariot soon whirled round the indicated corner, and we found 
ourselves in full view of the Temple of the Sun, so famous throughout 
the world. Upon a vast platform of marble, itself decorated with end- 
less lines of columns, elsewhere of beauty and size sufficient for the 
principal building, but here a mere appendage, stood in solitary mag- 
nificence this peerless work of art. All I could do was, and the act 
was involuntary, to call upon the charioteer to rein up his horses, 
and let me quietly gaze. In this Fausta, nothing unwilling, indulged 
me. Then, when satisfied with this the first point of view, we wound 
slowly around the spacious square upon which it stands, observing it 
well in all directions, and taking my fill of that exalted but nameless 
pleasure which flows in upon the soul from the contemplation of per- 
fect excellence. 

‘This is, if I err not, Fausta, the work of a Greek artist.’ 

‘It is,’ said she: ‘here both Romans and Palmyrenes must acknow- 
ledge their inferiority, and indeed all other people. In every city 
of the world, I believe, all the great works of art are the offspring of 
Grecian genius and Grecian taste. Truly, a wonderful people! In this 
very city, our artists —our men of letters — even the first minister of 
state — all are Greeks. But come, let us move on to the Long Portico, 
an edifice which will astonish you yet more, than even the Temple of 
the Sun, through your having heard of it so much less. We shall 
reach it in about half a Roman mile.’ 

This space was soon passed, and the Portico stood revealed with its 
interminable ranges of Corinthian columns, and the busy multitudes 
winding among them, and pursuing their various avocations, for which 
this building offers a common and convenient ground. Here the mer- 
chants assemble and meet each other. Here various articles of more 
than common rarity are brought and exhibited for sale. Here the 
mountebanks resort, and entertain the idle and lovers of amusement 
with their fantastic tricks. And here strangers from all parts of the 
world may be seen walking to and fro, observing the customs of the 
place, and regaling themselves at the brilliant rooms, furnished with 
every luxury, which are opened for their use, or else in the public baths 
which are found in the immediate neighborhood. The Portico does 
not, like the Temple, stand upon an elevated platform, but more upon 
a level with the streets. Its greatness is derived from its extreme length, 
and its exquisitely-perfect designs and workmanship, as seen in the 
graceful fluted columns and the rich entablature running round the 
whole. The life and achievements of Alexander are sculptured upon 
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the inns -— the: artist — a Gr eck alee — having om alien edt to choose 
his own theme. 

‘Fausta, said I, ‘my soul is steeped in beauty. It will be to no 
purpose to show me more now. I am like one who has eaten too 
much — forgive the figure — delicacies are lost upon him.’ 

‘1 cannot release you yet,’ cried Fausta: ‘a little farther on, and you 

may see the palace of our great queen: give me your patience to that 
point, and I will then relieve you by a little excursion through the su- 
burbs, where your eye may repose upon a rural beauty as satisfying as 
this of the city. You must see the palace. There! — we are already 
in sight of it, 

It rose upon us, so vast is it, and of so many parts, like a city within 
acity. A fit dwelling for so great, so good, and so beautiful a woman. 
Of this you will find a careful and true account, with drawings, which 
greatly help the imagination, in the otherwise vile book of the traducer 
Spurius. To that I refer you, and so refrain from all description. 

We now left the city, and wound at our leisure among the shady 
avenues, the noble country retreats, the public gardens, the. groves and 
woods which encompass the walls, and stretch away far beyond the 
sight, into the interior. Returning, we passed through the arches of 
the vast aqueduct which pours into the city a river of the purest water. 
This is the most striking object, and noblest work of art, without the 
walls. 

When we had passed in this way nearly the whole day, we at length 
réentered the city by the Persian Gate, on the eastern side. 

‘ Now, Fausta,’ said I, ‘having given so much of the day to pleasure, 
I must give the rest, not to pain, but to duty. I will seek out and find, 
if I can, Demetrius, brother to Demetrius of Rome. From him I 
can learn, it seems probable, concerning the movements of Isaac.’ 

‘You will find the shop of Demetrius in the very heart of the city, 
midway between the Persian and Roman gates. Farewell, for a time! 
and may the gods prosper you!’ 

I was not long in making my way to the shop of the Greek. I 
found the skilful Demetrius busily engaged in putting the last polish 
upon a small silver statue of a flying Mercury. He looked up as I 
entered, and saluting me in Greek, invited me to look at his works. I 
could not for a long time take off my eyes from the figure upon which 
he was working, and expressed my admiration. 

‘Ah, it is very well, I think,’ said he, ‘but it is nothing compared 
with the work of my brother at Rome. You know him? 

‘Indeed I do not, I am obliged to say.’ 

‘ What ! —a Roman, as I perceive, and a patrician, also, as I perceive 
too, and not know Demetrius, the goldsmith ?— he who was the favor- 
ite of Valerian, and Gallienus, and Claudius, and now of Aurelian ? 
There isno hand like that of Demetrius the elder. These, Sir, are 
mere scratches, to his divine touch. These are dolls, compared with 
the living and breathing gold as it leaves his chisel. Sir, it is saying 
nothing beyond belief, when I say, that many a statue like this, of his, 
is worth more than many a living form that we see in and out of the 
shop. Forgive me, but I must say I would rather possess one of his 
images of Venus or Apollo, than a live Roman —though he be a 
patrician, too.’ 
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‘You are complimentary,’ J said: ‘ but I can Cilinne you. When 
I return to Rome, I shall seek out your brother, and make myself ac- 
quainted with his genius. I have heretofore heard of him chiefly 
through atravelling Jew, whom I fell in with on the way hither —Isaac, 
as he is called.’ 

‘Ah ha! — Isaac of Rome. [ know him well,’ he replied. ‘ He is 
a good man —that is, he is good for one of that tribe. I look for him 
every day. A letter from Rome informs me that he is on his way. It 
is a pleasant thing to see Isaac. I wonder what curiosities he brings 
from the hand of my brother. He will be welcome. I trust he brings 
some heads of our late king and present queen, from drawings which 
{ made and transmitted. lam impatient to see them. Saw you any- 
thing of this sort about him ? 

‘Truly I did, and if by some ill chance I have not left them behind 
me, in my preparations for a morning excursion, I can show you what 
you will like to see. Ah! here itis: in pan small casket Ihave, I pre- 
sume, unless Isaac shall have deceiv 
be perfect judge — some of your brother’ s art. Look, here are rings, 
with heads of your king and queen, such as you have just spoken of: 
are they genuine ?’ 

‘ No instrument but that which is guided by the hand of the elder 
Demetrius ever did this work,’ said he, slow ly drawing out his words, 
as he closely scrutinized the ring. ‘The gold embossment might 
indeed have been done by another, but not these heads, so true to the 
life, and of an art so far beyond any ability of mine, that | am tempted 
sometimes to think that he is in league with Vulcan. Gods! how that 
mouth of the queen speaks! Do we not hear it? Ah, Roman, give 
me the skill of Demetrius the elder, and I would spit upon all the 
power of Aurelian.’ 

‘You Greeks are a singular people. I believe that the idea of 
beauty is to you food, and clothing, and shelter, and drink, more than 
all riches and all power: dying on a desert island, a fragment of Phi- 
dias would be dearer to you than a cargo of food.’ 

‘That's a pretty conceit enough,’ said he, ‘and something near the 
truth, as must be confessed.’ 

As we were thus idly discoursing, we became suddenly conscious of 
an unusual commotion in the street. ‘I'he populace began to move 
quickly by in crowds, and vehicles of all sorts came pouring along as 
if in expectation of something they were eager to see. 

‘What’s all this? — what's all this? said Demetrius, leaving his 
work, which he had resumed, and running to the door of his shop : 
‘what’s the matter, friend?’ addressing a citizen hurrying by: ‘is Aure- 
lian at the gates, that you are posting along in such confusion ? 

‘Not Aurelian,’ replied the other, ‘but Aurelian’s mistress. The 
queen is coming. Clouds of dust on the skirts of the plain show that 
she is advancing toward the city.’ 

‘Now, Roman, if thou wouldst see a sight, be advised, and follow 
me. We will mount the roof of yonder market, whence we shall win 
a prospect such as no eye can have seen that has not gazed from the 
same point. It is where I go to refresh my dulled senses, after the 
day’s hard toil.’ 

So saying, and pausing a moment only to give some necessary direc- 
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tions to ihe atin Ww she were nen at hele led in every part af 
the long apartment, telling them to wait for the show till it should pass 
by the shop, and not think to imitate their master in all his ways — 
saying these things in a half earnest, and half playful manner—we 
crossed the street, ~ and soon reached the level roof, well protected by a 
marble breast-work, of the building he had ‘pointed out. 

‘We are here just at the right moment,’ said he: ‘come quickly to 
this corner and secure a seat, for you see the people are already throng- 
ing after us. There, nov Elysium offer a more perfect scene 2 
And look, how inspiring is the view of these two multitudes moving 
toward each other, in the spirit of friendship! How the city opens her 
arms to embrace her queen !’ 

At the distance of about a mile from the walls, we now saw the party 
of the queen, escorted by a large body of horse; and, approaching them 
from the city, apparently its whole population, some on foot, some on 
horse, some in carriages of every description. The plain was filled 
with life. The sun shooting his beams over the whole, and reflected 
from the spears and corslets of the cavalry, and the gilding and polished 
work of chariots and harness, caused the scene to sparkle as if strewed 
with diamonds. It was a fair sight. But fairer than all, was it to wit- 
ness, as I did, the hearty enthusiasm of the people, and even of the chil- 
dren toward their lovely queen. Tears of joy, even, I could see falling 
from many eyes, that she was returning tothem again. As soon asthe 
near approach of Zenobia to the walls, began to conceal her and her 
escort, then we again changed our position, ‘and returned to the steps of 
the shop of Demetrius, as the queen would pass directly by them, on her 
way to the palace. 

We had been here not many minutes, before the shouts of the people, 
and the braying of martial music, and the confused sound of an ap- 
proaching multitude, showed that the queen was near. Troops of 
horse, variously caparisoned, each more brilliantly, as it seemed, than 
another, preceded a train of sumptuary elephants and camels, these too, 
richly dressed but heavily loaded. Then came the body-guards of the 
queen, a thousand horse in armor of complete steel —and then the cha- 
riot of Zenobia, drawn by milk-white Arabians. So soonas she appear- 
ed, the air resounded with the acclamations of the countless multitudes. 
Every cry of loyalty and affection was heard from ten thousand mouths, 
making a music such as filled the heart almost to breaking. ‘ Long 
live the great Zenobia!’ — went up to the heavens. ‘The blessing of 
all the gods on our good queen!’ — Health and happiness to the mother 
of her people ! —‘ Death and destruction to her enemies !’ — these, and 
cries of the same kind, came from the people, not as a mere lip-service, 
but evidently, from the tone in which they were uttered, prompted by 
real sentiments of love, such as it seems to me never before can have 
existed toward a supreme and absolute prince. 

It was to me a moment inexpressibly interesting. I could not have 
asked for more, than for the first time to see this great woman just as I 
now saw her. I cannot, at this time, even speak of her beauty, and the 
imposing yet sweet dignity of her manner ; for it was with me, as I sup- 
pose it was with all —the diviner beauty of the emotions and sentiments 
which were working at her heart, and shone out in the expressive lan- 
guage of her countenance, took away all power of narrowly scanning 
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complexion, feature, and form. Her look was full of love for her peo- 
ple. She regarded them as if they were her children. She bent her- 
self fondly toward them, as if nothing but the restraints of form withheld 
her from throwing herself into their arms. This was the beauty which 
filled and agitated me. Iwas more than satisfied. 

‘And who,’ said I to Demetrius, ‘ is that beautiful being, but of a sad 
and thoughtful countenance, who sits at the side of the queen ? 

‘That,’ he replied, ‘is the Princess Julia; a true descendant of her 
great mother; and the gods grant that she, rather than either of her 
brothers, may succeed to the sovereign power.’ ‘She looks indeed 
worthy to reign — over hearts at least, if not over nations. Those in 
the next chariot are, I suppose, the young Cesars, as I hear they are 
called —about as promising, to judge by the form and face, as some of 
our Roman brood of the same name. I need not ask whose head that 
is in the carriage next succeeding; it can belong to no other in Pal- 
myra than the ‘great Longinus. Whata divine repose breathes over 
that noble countenance! What a clear and far- sighted spirit looks out 
of those eyes! But — gods of Rome and of the world! — who sits be- 
side him? Whose dark soul is lodged in that fearful tenement ? — fear- 
ful and yet beautiful, as would be a statue of ebony!’ 

‘Know you not him? Know you not the Egyptian Zabdas ? — the 
mirror of accomplished knighthood — the pillar of the state—the Au- 
relian of the East? Ah! far may you goto find two such men as 
those —of gifts so diverse, and power so great— sitting together like 
brothers. It all shows the greater power of Zenobia, who can tame the 
roughest and most ambitious spirits to her uses. Who is like Zenobia ?’ 

‘So ends, it seems to me,’ I replied, ‘ every sentence of every Palmy- 
rene—‘ Who is like Zenobia ?’’ 

‘ Well, Roman,’ said he, ‘it is a good ending; may there never be a 
worse. Happy were it for mankind, if kings and queens were all like 
her. She rules to make others happy —not to rule. She conceives 
herself to be an instrument of government, not its end. Many is the 
time, that, standing in her private closet, with my cases of rare : jewels, 
or with some pretty fancy of mine in the way of statue or a vase, I have 
heard the wisdom of Aristotle dropping in the honey of Plato’s Greek 
from her divine lips.’ 

‘You are all going mad with love, said I; ‘I begin to tremble for 
myselfas a Roman. I must depart while lam yet safe. But see! the 
crowd and the show are vanished. Let me hear of the earliest return 
of Isaac, and the gods prosper you! Iam at the house of Gracchus, 
opposite the Temple of Justice.’ 

I found, on reaching the palace, Fausta and Gracchus, overjoyed at 
the safe and happy return of the queen. Fausta, too, as the queen was 
passing by, she standing by one of the pillars of the great entrance, had 
obtained a smile of recognition, and a wave of the hand from her great 
friend, as I may justly term her, and nothing could exceed the spirits 
she was in. 

‘How glad I am, Lucius,’ said she, ‘that you have’ seen her so soon, 
and more than all, that you saw her just as you did, in the very heart of 
the people. I do not believe you ever saw Aurelian so received in 
Rome — Claudius, perhaps — but not again Gallienus, or his severe 
but weak father. But what have you done—which is to all of us a 
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more immediately interesting subject — what have you done for Cal- 
purnius? Do you learn any thing of Isaac? ‘I have the best news 
possible in the case. Isaac will be in Palmyra — perhaps this very 
night; but certainly within a few days, if the gods spare his life. De- 
metrius is to give me the earliest intelligence of his arrival.’ 

‘ Now then let us,’ said Fausta, ‘to the table, which need not offer the 
delicacies of Vitellius, to insure a favorable reception from appetites 
sharpened as ours have been by the day’s motion and excitement.’ 

Gracchus, throwing down a manuscript he had been attentively pe- 
rusing, now joined us. 

Leaving untold all the good things which were said, especially by 
Gracchus, while I and Fausta, more terrestrially given, applied our- 
selves to the agreeable task set before us, I hasten to tell you of my in- 
terview with the Jew, and of its issue. No sooner had evening set in, 
and Fausta, seated at her harp, was again soothing the soul with her 
sweet and wild strains, than a messenger was announced from the Greek 
Demetrius, desiring to have communication with me. Divining at 
once his errand, I sought him in the ante-room where, learning from 
him that Isaac was arrived, and that if I would see him, I must seek 
him on the moment, as he was but for one night in the city, intending in 
the morning to start for Ctesiphon, I bade him lead on, and I would 
follow, first calling Milo to accompany me. 


‘ To what part of the city do we go? said I, addressing the messen- 
ger of Demetrius. | 

‘To the quarter of the Jews, near the Gate of the Desert,’ he replied. 
‘Be not apprehensive of danger,’ he added; ‘the city is as safe by night 
as by day. This we owe to the great queen.’ 

‘Take me where thou wilt, I fear nothing,’ said I. 

‘But methinks, master mine, seeing that we know not the ways of 
this outlandish capital, nor even who this doubtless respectable person 
is who invites us to this enterprise, it were more discreet to add Hanni- 
bal to our numbers. Permit me, and I will invoke the presence of the 
Ethiopian.’ 

‘No, Milo, I replied, ‘in thy valor Lam ready to put my trust. Thy 
courage is tried courage, and if need be, I doubt not thou wilt not hesi- 
tate to die sword in hand.’ 

‘Such sort of confidence I do by no means covet: I would rather 
that thou shouldst place it somewhere else. It is true that when I was 
in the service of the most noble Gallienus 

‘ Well, we will spare thee the trouble of that story. I believe I do thy 
virtues no injustice. Moreover, the less talk, the more speed.’ 

Saying this, in order that I might be left to my own thoughts for a 
space, before I should meet the Jew, we then pressed on, threading our 
way through a maze of streets where all recollection of place and of 
compass was soon and altogether lost. ‘he streets now became nar- 
row, filthy, darker and darker, crooked and involved. They were still 
noisy with the loud voices of the inhabitants of the dwellings, calling 
to each other, quarrelling or laughing, with the rattling of vehicles re- 
turning home after the labors of the day, and with all that variety of 
deafening sounds which fall upon the ear where great numbers ofa 
poor and degraded population are crowded together into confined quar- 
ters. Suddenly leaving what seemed to be a sort of principal street, our 
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guide aed dom into an ncheuee lene, wail which, though extremely 
narrow and crooked, was better built than the streets we had just left. 

Stopping now before what seemed a long and low white wall, our 
guide, descending a few steps, brought us to the principal entrance of 
the dw elling, for such we found it to be. Applying a stone to the door, 

to arouse those who might be within, we were immediately answered 
in a voice which I at once recognised as that of Isaac : 

‘Break not in the door, shouted he ‘with your unmannerly blows. 
Whoare you, that one must live standing with his hand on the latch of 
the door? Wait, I say, till I can have time to walk the length of the 
room. What can the Gentiles of Palmyra want of Isaac of Rome, at 
this time of night?’ So muttering, he unbarred and opened the door. 

‘Come in, come in: the house of Isaac is but a poor house of a poor 
Jew, but it has a welcome forall. Come in —come But, father 
Abraham! whom have we here? The most noble Piso! A patrician 
of Rome in the hovel of a poverty-pinched Jew! That would sound 
well upon the exchange. It may be of account. But what am I say- 
ing? Welcome to Palmyra, most noble Piso, for Palmyra is one of 
my homes; at Rome, and at Antioch, and Alexandria, and Ctesiphon, 
and Carthage — it is the same to Isaac. Pray seat yourselv es; upon 
this chair thou wilt find a secure seat, though it promises not so much, 
and here upon my dromedary’s furniture is ‘another. So, now we are 
well. Would that I had now that flask of soft Palmyrene, which but 
now I sent to warm the heart of a poor widow of my tribe, who now, in 
addition to the loss of my old companion, Benjamin of Berytus — the 
enemy of my good name — suffers grievous disease. And yet, not so, 
not so: it may be, perchance, that one other remains ; and yet,’ he added, 
sinking his voice, ‘it seems a sin to 

‘ Take no trouble for our sakes,’ I exclaimed, cordially saluting him; 
‘I am just now come from the table of Gracchus. I have matters of 
more moment to discuss, than either meats or wines.’ 

‘But, noble master, hast thou ever brought to thy lips this same soft 
Palmyrene? The name indicates some delicious juice.’ 

‘Peace, Milo, or thou goest home alone, as thou best canst.’ 

‘Roman,’ began Isaac, ‘ I can think only of two reasons that can have 
brought thee to my poor abode so soon; the one is to furnish thyself 
with more of that jewelry which gave thee so much delight, and the 
other to discourse with me concerning the faith of Moses. Much as I 
love a bargain, I hope it is for the last that thou art come; for I would 
fain see thee in a better way than thou art, or than thou wouldst be if 
that smooth Probus should gain thy ear. Heed not the wily Nazarene! 
I cannot deny him a good heart, after what I saw of him in Carthage. 
But who is he to take it upon him to sit in Judgment upon the faith of 
two thousand years! Would that I could once see him in the grasp of 
Simon Ben Gorah! How would his heresy wither and die before the 
learning of that sonof God. Roman, heed him not! Let me take thee 
to Simon, that thou mayest once in thy life hear the words of wisdom.’ 

‘ Not now, not now, good Isaac ; whenever I apostatize from the faith 
of the founders of my nation, and deny the gods who for more than a 
thousand years have stood guardians over Rome, I will not refuse to 
weigh whatever the Jew has to offer in behalf of his ancient creed. 
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But I come to thee now neither to buy of thee, nor to learn truth of thee, 
but too seek aid in a matter that lies near my heart.’ 

‘Ha! thy heathen god Cupid has ensnared thee! Well, well, the 
young must be humored, and men must marry. It was the counsel of 
my father, whose beard came lower than his girdle, and than whom the 
son of Sirach had not more wisdom, ‘ Meddle noi nor make inthe loves 
of others. God only knoweth the heart. And how knowest thou that 
in contriving happiness, thou shalt not engender sorrow? Howbeit, 
in many things have I departed from the counsel of that venerable man. 
Alas for it! Had my feet taken hold, in all their goings, of his steps, I 
had not now had for my only companion my fleet-footed dromedary, 
and for my only wealth this load of gilded toys.’ 

‘ Neither is it,” I rejoined, ‘for any love-sickness that I am come, 
seeking some healing or inflaming drug, but in a matter of somewhat 
more moment. Listen to me, while I unfold.’ 

‘So saying, I told all that you already so well know, in as few words 
as I could, but leaving out no argument by which I could hope to work 
upon either the cupidity, the benevolence, or the patriotism of the Jew. 
He, with his hands folded under his beard, listened without once inter- 
rupting me, but with an expression of countenance so stolid, that when 
| had ended, I could guess no better than when I began as to the part 
he would act. 

After a pause of some length, he slowly began, discoursing rather 
with himself than with me: ‘ A large enterprise — a large enterprise — 
and to be largely considered. The way is long— seven hundred Ro- 
man miles at the least —seven hundred Roman miles — and among little 
other than savage tribes, save here and there a desert, where the sands, 
as is reported, rise and fall like the sea. How can an old man like me 
encounter such labor and peril? These unbelieving heathen think not 
so much of the life of a Jew as ofa dog. Gentile, why goest thou not 
thyself?’ 

The question was rather sudden, and I was obliged to evade it. 

‘Thy skill, Isaac, and knowledge of men and countries, are more 
than mine, and will stand thee in good stead. Death were the certain 
issue, were [ to venture upon this expedition, and then my brother’s 
fate were sealed forever.’ 

‘I seem to thee, Roman Piso, to be a lone man in a wide world, 
who may live or die, and there be none to know or care how it is. It 
is verily much so. YetI wasnotalwaysalone. Children once leaped 
at the sound of my voice, and clung in sport to my garment. They 
are in Abraham’s bosom. Better than here. Yet, Roman, [ am not 
alone. The God of Israel is with me, and while it is Him I serve, 
life is not without value. I trust in the coming restoration of Jeru- 
salem: for that I toil, and for that I am ready to die. But why should 
my bones whiten the desert, or my mangled carcass swing upon a 
Persian gibbet? Will that be to die for my country ?’ 

‘I can enrich thee for thy services, Jew, and thou sayest that it is 
for wealth, that it may be poured into the general coffers of the tribe, 
that thou traversest the globe. Name thy sum, and so it be not beyond 
reason, I will be bound to pay thee in good Roman coin.’ 

‘This is to be thought of. Doubtless thou wouldst reward me well. 
But consider how large this sum must be. I fear me thou wilt shrink 
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oon son omen af it, he a Roman nebile loves not money ™ than 
a poor Jew. My trade in Ctesiphon I lose. That must be made up. 
My faithful dromedary will be worn out by the long journey: that too 
must be made good. My plan will require an attendant slave and 
camel: then there are the dangers of the way —the risk of life in the 
City of the great King and, if it be not cut off, the expenses of it. 
These, to Isaac, are not great, but I may be kept there long.’ 

3ut thou wilt abate somewhat of the sum thou hast determined upon, 
out of love to thy kind. Is the pleasure of doing a good deed nothing 
to thee ? 

‘Not a jot will I abate from a just sum—nota jot. And why 
should 1? And thou art not in earnest to ask the abatement of a fea- 
ther’s weight. What doth the Jew owe the Roman? What hath the 
Roman done to the Jew? He hath laid waste his country with fire 
and sword. Her towns and villages he hath levelled with the ground. 
The holy Jerusalem, the City of the Great King, be hath spoiled and 
defiled, and then driven the plough over its ruins. My people are 
scattered abroad among all nations — subject every where to persecu- 
tion and death. This thou knowest is what the Roman hath done. 
And what then owe I to the Roman? _ I bear thee, Piso, no ill will; 
nay, I love thee ; but wert thou Rome, and this wheaten straw a dagger, 
it should find thy heart! Nay, start not; I would not hurt a hair of 
thy head. But tell me now if thou agreest to my terms: one gold 
talent of Jerusalem if I return alive with or without thy brother, and 
if I perish, two, to be paid as I shall direct.’ 

‘Most heartily, Isaac, do I agree to them, and bless thee more than 
words can tell, beside. Bring back my brother alive, and whatsoever 
thou shalt desire more, shall be freely thine.’ 

‘Iam content. To-morrow, then, I turn my back upon Ctesiphon 
and Palmyra, and make for Ecbatana. Of my progress thou shalt 
learn. Of success I am sure — that is, if thy brother hearken to the 
invitation.’ 

Then, giving such instructions as might be necessary on my part, 
we separated. 








REPENTANCE. 


Qu mild attendant on the fiend Remorse! 

Sweet, placid follower in his painful course ! 
When he hath taught the stubborn heart to bleed, 
When he hath bowed it like a broken reed, 

How oft thou standest by his side, to turn 

To cooling tears the fearful thou hts that burn 
The frenzied brain — thou bidst the glittering eye 
Look through that hallowed dew toward the sky, 
And with thy sweet voice whisperest — Peace may be 
So that the heart will fix its hope, its trust in thee! 
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‘WHAT’S IN A NAME?’ 


‘Ler school taught pride dissemble all it can, 
These little things are great to little man.’ 


THERE is one word dearer to every man than all the treasures of 
lexicography — more interesting than any other vocal symbol; which 
he never sees in print without emotion —never hears uttered without 
peculiar sensations; in fact,a word which forms an articulate personifi- 
cation of himself — is associated with his hopes, participates alike in his 
honor or shame, and acts as his constant representative before the read- 
ing and listening world—I mean Ais name. This verbal adjunct to 
each one’s existence has an importance, which none but absolutely 
anonymous persons willdeny. Names, therefore, as a subject of specu- 
lation, do not owe so much to the condescension of the writer, or the 
notice of the reader, as some might be disposed to insinuate. If such 
speculations are not entirely coincident with the utilitarian dogmas of 
the day, they are with the more expansive spirit of liberal pursuits. It 
is enough that our subject involves the origin of Christian and surnames, 
to gain it the attention of the inquisitive and curious mind. 

Cicero supplies us with a definition, if definition be called for, where 
ambiguity is so little to be apprehended: ‘ Nomen est quod unicunque 
persone datur quo suo quicque proprio et certo vocabulo appellatur, 
The Roman system of nomenclature is probably familiar to most of our 
readers. It may be proper, however, briefly to present it. ‘ To distin- 
guish individuals of the same family, the Romans, at least the more no- 
ble of them, had commonly three names, the prenomen, the nomen, and 
the cognomen.’ The first of these distinguished the individual, and 
was equivalent to our Christian, or baptismal name. It was usually 
indicated by a single letter, as A. for Aulus, or by two, as Ap. for Ap- 
pius, or three as Ser. for Servius. The nomen, the patronymicum of 
the Greeks, was distinctive of the gens, or clan, and has no corres- 
ponding appellative among us. The cognomen was placed last, and 
designated the familie, precisely answering to our surnames. Thus 
in the name Publius Cornelius Scipio, Publius is the prenomen, Cor- 
nelius the nomen, and Scipio the cognomen. In familiar conversation, 
or when flattery was intended, the Romans addressed each other by the 
first of these, to which Horace alludes, Sat. 11, 5, 52: ‘ Gaudent 
prenomine aures auricule. In which practice, by the by, our good 
neighbors of the city of Brotherly Love may find a pleasing confirma- 
tory evidence of the orthodoxy of their familiar though affectionate 
mode of compellation. Sometimes a fourth name, called the agnomen, 
was superadded, in consequence of a renowned action, or some conspi- 
cuous event of life, or feature of character. Thus Scipio, in addition to 
his regular names, was styled Africanus, after the conquest of Carthage, 
and the name Germanicus was assumed by those who had distin- 
guished themselves in the wars with the Germans. Hence also Titus 
Antoninus was surnamed Pius, from his virtues. And Cincinnatus, 
Seranus, from his agricultural pursuits. In female names, the Romans 
indulged but little variety of appellation, and fancy had much less to do 
with their invention and bestowment than at present. When there was 
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but one dungeon i ina a tutte, mm sanibieell the Sensiaden termination of 
her Gentile name, as T'ullia, the daughter of Marcus Tullus Cicero, Oc- 
tavie the sister of Octavius Cesar, which name they retained even after 
marriage. When there were two daughters, the one was called Major, 
the other Minor; thus Cornelia Major, Cornelia Minor. If there were 
more than two, they were distinguished by their number, thus: Prima, 
Secunda, Tertia, Quarta, etc. In relation to the Greeks, it appears that 
except a few families at Athens and Sparta, they had no family names. 
Latin surnames were derived from various qualities of mind or body; 
as Cato from catus, wise, Crassus, fat, Macer, lean, Calvus, bald, etc. But 
we will now leave the particular consideration of Roman and Greek 
names, and make our inquiries more general. In regard to names 
originally, there is little room to doubt that they were all significant. 
We find them to have been so almost univ ersally i in the early periods of 
history, and the same is strikingly the case among the Indian tribes of 
our own borders; and indeed it must be so in all uncivilized nations. —e. g. 
Red Jacket, Black Dirt, etc., ab uno disce omnes. The major part of 
the Homeric names are expressive of heroic qualities or illustrious 
deeds. So also are the scripture names, all the proper names of the 
Bible being strongly charged with meaning. Roman names also seem 
to have been pretty generally of the same character, and indeed to have 
been conferred from the same causes as modern surnames. In respect to 
the precise time of the introduction of surnames into Europe, we have 
no definite information. In Germany, and other kindred nations, they 
were little used by commoners until about the fourteenth century. 
Every one hada baptismal name only. The nobility every where had 
family names long before the commoners. In France, they were un- 
known until the year 987, when the lords began to take the names of 
their demesnes. In England, the same thing appears to have taken 
place a little before the conquest, though this is not entirely settled; at 
any rate, surnames were never firmly established in our father land, or 
brought into use among the lower orders, before Edward the Second’s 
time. Till then they had varied with the father’s name, and changed 
with each successive generation: for example, if the father was called 
Richard, the son’s surname was Richardson: if Roger, it was Rogerson. 
But after this reign, statutory regulations of names were made by Par- 
liament. 

In regard to the original import of particular surnames, and the pre- 
cise causes of their imposition, although much antiquarian research has 
been expended, it must after all be confessed that it is one of those sub- 
jects upon which our ignorance far exceeds our knowledge. The ac- 
cidents that caused the formation and allotment of these appellatives 
were so multifarious, so endlessly diversified, so completely fortuitous, 
that in many cases no clue is left by which the philologieal investigator 
can direct his steps toward the desired results. What adds to the diffi- 
culty, is the hybrid character of many names, that in their journey 
down to their present proprietors have parted with some of their primi- 
tive elements, or assumed adventitious ones, and on the whole, under- 
gone sucha kind or degree of transnomination, that the shape of the 
original is at last completely disguised and lost in the folds of the ano- 
maly. Thus it frequently happens, that collateral branches of the same 
stock, after buta few generations, bear names quite different from each 
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other. Take the following examples of these corruptions: Clerk 
changed into Clark, Keymish into Cawmiss, Hanfuth into Alford, Per- 
son into Parson, Gold into Gould, the Scottish surname Houg, into 
Hogg, probably Oakden into Ogden, Red into Rudd, Reed, Read, ete. 
Anciently, the orthéepy of proper names was more attended to than the 
orthography —a plan certainly not adapted to give them a uniform and 
settled character. Hence arises the singular variety of spelling which 
occurs in the name of our great poet Shakspeare. A fierce literary 
controversy once held this illustrious appellative suspended between the 
three rival forms of Shakspere, Shakspeare, andShackspeare. It seems 
that in the register of Stratford church, it is written Shakspere; in the 
body of his will, Shackspeare; while that instrument is endorsed with 
still another version of the name. An additional instance of the same 
sort is the name of Sir Walter Rawley, on the right orthography of 
which D’Israeli, in his Curiosities of Literature, confesses himself yet in 
doubt, as it is found spelled in five different ways, viz: Ralegh, Raleigh, 
Rawleigh, Raweley and Rawly. Its orthéepy, however, is ascertained 
by a singular historical incident, which we give in the words of the 
above mentioned author: ‘ When Sir Walter was first introduced to 
James [., on the king’s arrival in England, with whom being united with 
an opposition party, he was no favorite, the Scottish monarch gave him 
this broad reception: ‘ Rawly, Rawly! true enough, for I think of thee 
very Rawly, mon!’ Indeed the orthography of proper names was an- 
ciently so very unsettled, that many persons were at a loss how to write 
their own names. In 1660,a Dr. Cronvne, probably intending to give 
a fair trial to them all, spelt his name in six different ways, as it appears 
in printed books; Cron, Croon, Crovn, Crone, Croone, and Crovne. 
Ray, the naturalist, at first, as he tells us, wrote his name Wray, but 
afterward dropped the W. ‘The name of the author of Hudibras was 
sometimes printed Boteler. Fuller mentions that the name of Villers 
was spelt in fourteen different ways in the deeds of that family. Indeed, 
cases have occurred, in which great difficulty and perplexity were ex- 
perienced in establishing the claims of heirs whose names had under- 
gone this species of mutation. The Highlanders frequently change 
sua sponte their names upon change of residence, or of landlord — a fact, 
well illustrated by the following anecdote. A Southron gentlemen once 
asked a Highlander who acted as his guide over the wild hills of the 
North, and whose face seemed familiar to him, if his name was not 
MacPherson. ‘ No, Gordon is my name,’ replied the guide: ‘I was 
shooting a few years ago at some distance from this place, and I re- 
member you called yourself MacPherson.’ ‘ Yes,’ answered the high- 
lander, composedly: ‘ but that was when I lived on the other side of 
the hill” Individual observation and inquiry would probably find an 
indefinite number of such appellative transformations. These instances, 
however, are only the proofs of the difficulty, not instances. For it is 
THEIR nature to be incognizable. 

We are nevertheless safe in the conclusion, that the first imposition 
of surnames was not directed by any certain principles, but according 
as fancy or circumstances decided. ‘Divers of our ancestors, says 
Verstigan, ‘took their surnames by reason of their abode in or near 
some place of note, where they settled themselves and planted their 
ensuing families as within townes or fensed places, or at a wood, a hill, 
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a feild, a green, a brook, a pond, a lake, or the like. Whereby in 
example, Robert of or at the Green was so called because he dwelt on 
or by a green; afterwards the preposition of became by vulgar hast to 
be a; when instead of Robert of Green, he was called Robert a Green; 
and the a, at last, quite left out, he remayned only Robert Green: the 
like may be said of others in the like manner.’ Many names take 
their origin from the seasons; others from the elements, points of the 
compass, good or bad fortune, offices, dignities, utensils, agriculture, and 
astronomy — minerals, animals, vegetables, trees and flowers — colors, 
arms, accidents, etc. But the most numerous class of surnames were 
those derived from a trade or profession, according to which domestics 
and retainers particularly seem to have been named. Thus, to omit 
more obvious examples: Webster, that is a weaver: Baily, that is bailiff, 
Fletcher, from the French fléche,a maker of arrows; Tucker, a fuller 
of cloth; Sherman, that is sheer-man. In old statute-books, we meet 
with such names as these: Simon Ironmonger, Robertus de Bakester, 
Walterus de Butteler, Jno. Daylaborer, ete. Another class spring from 
qualities of mind or body; thus we find Thomas Prettyman, Adam 
Greyhaires, Thomas Sturdy, Jno Joliff,; now jolly, Johannes Pinguis, 
Ralf le Gras, Editha la Lovelich, that is, lovely ; Cecilia Gauk, from 
gauchée, crooked; Willielmus Niger, Robertus Anceps, etc. In regard 
to many or all of these Latinized names, it should be observed, that they 
probably bear no literal or articulate resemblance to their Saxon or 
old English originals. The absurd fancy of metamorphosing all sig- 
nificant proper names into their Latin synonymes, that prevailed among 
writers of all classes a few centuries ago, often proves a fruitful source 
of perplexity and error to those who attempt to ransack the musty 
folios of antiquity. Another source of derivation was from places, 
countries, and estates, as Gulielmus Parisiensis, Gilbertus Anglicus, 
Henricus de Hessia, Thomas a Kempis, Godefridus de Maunville, etc. 
Of this description are most or all of those ending in ham, ville, ton, 
and by. Another large and respectable family of surnames were 
patronymics, or names formed by adding son, or some other word 
expressing the same relation to the paternal name. The old Normans 
superadded fitz, the old French word for fils, as Fitz-herbert, Fitz- 
simmons, Fitz-walter. The Irish prefixed O, as O'Neil. Spanish 
names ending in ez, such as Fernandez, Rodriguez, that is, Ferdinand’s 
son, etc., were of a similarcharacter. The Scotch Mac, as MacDonald, 
the son of Donald. The Welsh ap. The Saxons appended son, as 
Thorwaldson, Williamson, {or Wilson) Benson, that is, Ben’s son; 
Nelson, that is, the son of Neal; Higgens, Huygens, all originally the 
same as Higgenson, that is, probably, Hugh’s son. Gibbs, Gibson, 
Gibbons, all contractions and corruptions of Gilbert's son. The He- 
brews prefixed Ben, as Ben-Hadad, that is, the son of Hadad. The 
Arabians form names on the same principles, though they call no one by 
his own or proper name. Suppose some one whose father is named Halli, 
and whose own name is Zoar, he would becalled Ebn-Hali, that is, Hali’s 
son. ‘The same is also the case with the Armenians, and most other 
oriental nations. 
That there have ever been any tribe or nation of men absolutely 
anonymous, or nameless, it is difficult to believe, although the ancient 
Scythians are reported to have been so; and some travelers have told 
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j us of families of Bushmen, none of whom had names, except the oldest 
| man, whom they called in their language, ‘Old Boy.’ To us it is 
plain, that the intercourse of the most imbruted of our race would 


stand almost entirely still, without some distinguishing epithets of a per- 
manent character ; and such are names. 


Our subject is not yet exhausted ; but we leave the prosecution of it 
to abler hands. Much curious information is still to be derived, by 
the industrious etymologist, and black-letter scholar, from the ancient 
records of the past, that will throw new light on the origin, significa- 
tion, and history of surnames. W.H. 


THE HE RONAUT.* 


THERE was martial music heard, 
With the booming gun o’er the startled bay, 
And the multittude’s shout, as I soared away 
Like a glad aérial bird. 


On the wheels of my fairy car, 
I rolled through the realms of untracked light, 
*Till I looked from my proud empyrean height, 
O’er the world I had left afar. 


*T was a glorious scene below, 

The city wrapped in a robe of fire, 

From the blended hues of its dome and spire, 
And its burning ocean’s glow. 


Deep silence reigned on high, 
A light breeze passed, but it gave no tone; 
I spoke, but my voice had a reed-like moan, 
And no echo heard its cry. 


Then a fearful, mighty sound, 

Burst from a cloud on the tempest borne, 

As it swept ‘neath my feet, by the lightning torn, 
Whilst the thunder rolled around. 


An eagle beat the blast — 

He fixed his eye on my lofty seat, 

As he sought for his ruffled wings retreat, 
And he screamed as on he passed. 


Then a vapour around me twined, 
Whilst a thousand rainbows danced along ; 
Like a band of shadows seen and gone, 

On the breathing and dying wind. 


Was I of mortal birth? 
Did I but dream of that broad blue sky? 
Or was I a spirit just called on high, 
From my pilgrimage dark on earth ? 


The cloud far away was driven, 

And the red sun slept on his watery bed, 

As my owittwingst flight to the world I sped, 
With a lingering look toward heaven. 


I stood by my native home, 
But I longed for a rest *bove the tempest’s path, 
Where the wilder storm of the rude world’s wrath 
Shall never be known to come. B. L. H. 


* See‘ Leaves from an £ronaut.’ 
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Tue Purtosopsy or Living; or the way to enjoy Life and its Comforts. In one vol- 
ume, 12mo. pp. 334. By Cates Ticknor, A. M., M. D. New-York: Harper 


AND Broruers. 

Tis is a sensible and truly valuable book, on a vitally interesting subject. Not- 
withstanding the numerous works on Hygiene, or the art of preserving health, we 
believe that at no period of the world, and in no nation, savage or civilized, has there 
prevailed a more general neglect of those rules and precepts, on the observance of 
which health mainly depends, than exists at the present time in our own enlightened 
land. ‘This remark will particularly apply to the female sex; especially in our cities, 
and even in country villages, where an admission to ‘ good society’ chiefly depends 
on aping the ridiculous and mischievous fashions of city life. Accordingly, as it 
seems to us, a work of this kind was never more needed, though we scarcely dare 
hope that any effort, or even the combined efforts of the faculty, can successfully 
resist the tide of luxury, dissipation and fashion, which is so fearfully deluging our 
country. 

The work whose title stands at the head of this notice, treats of diet and drinks; 
dress ; amusement; exercise; tobacco; the management of young children; educa- 
tion ; the influence of the mind and body upon each other; climate and season, air and 
locality ; temperament ; age; sex, and last though not least in importance, marriage. 
These subjects are all discussed in a calm and philosophical manner ; sometimes in a 
humorous, at others in a fine ironical vein; but always in a manner to impress 
indelibly on the mind of the reader the rational views of the author. Dr. Ticknor 
has a mortal antipathy to every species of ultraism, against which he aims a well- 
directed and not a feeble blow: 

“Tt is seen (he observes,) in most of the charitable and benevolent operations of the 
day; in religious zeal, political warfare, morality and immorality ; in most of the domes- 
tic concerns of life, and in fact, in all the particulars and minutie of living, moving and 
being. There seems a remarkable propensity in us Americans to run into unwarant- 
able extravagances ; whatever scheme is adopted, or whatever plan devised, whether 
for good or evil, is carried to an extreme. To one who contemplates the present con- 
dition of our country, with calmness and deliberation, every thing would seem to be 
upside down, or in a state of the most perfect confusion. He would see men run- 
ning into opposites on all subjects, and man warring to the death with his brother or 
neighbor, on some trivial question, while they are no better agreed on matters of the 
greatest moment. To judge of men by their actions, one would suppose that a great 
proportion were mad, and that the world was one immense mad-house. Retrench- 
ment and self-mortification seem to be the order of the day, in relation to food and 


drink ; there being no virtue, on the principles of radicalism, which does not consist 
in going counter to the appetites and instincts of nature.’ 


The truth of this picture no one, it is presumed, will deny or gainsay; and yet, 
strange to say, there is little done to resist the progress of radicalism, either by the 
pulpit, the press, or any of those engines which sway public opinion. Indeed there 
seems to be no fear of extravagance in sentiment, or action; but it is, on the contrary, 
courted as a badge of distinction and préeminence. In what this living hyperbole, if 
we may so call it—this grand commotion in the moral, practical, and economical 
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elements — will end, we know not: but as we are not, as our readers know, of those 
who despair of the republic, we trust that good will eventually result from causes 
which would now appear to threaten serious mischief to the social, civil, and religious 
interests of our country. 

The advice which our author gives, in relation to diet, is sound and rational, and 
what is still better, it is practical. Notwithstanding the sacred precept, ‘Take no 
thought what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink,’ we doubt whether there is a divine 
command more generally transgressed, or any subject which more occupies the 
thoughts of the human family. Our author believes with Solomon, who was repu- 
ted a wise man in his day, that ‘ it is good for a man to eat and drink, and enjoy the 
good of his labor ;’ an expression which he truly observes, the laboring man only 
can duly appreciate. With respect to the much-agitated and as yet unsettled ques- 


tion, as to the propriety of a diet exclusively animal or vegetable, Dr. Ticknor justly 
remarks : 


‘* There is a lack of philosophy and reason in attempting to prove by a few rare exam- 
ples that either vegetable or animal food is to be used to the entire exclusion of the 
other; and to prove that all men need but little food from a few cases of extreme absti- 
nence. Cornaro is the standard now-a-days — the mirror by which every man’s nature 
is to be reflected — the great exemplar which every man is to imitate. Lewis Cornaro 
was a Venetian nobleman, who by dissipation and debauchery, at an early age ruined 
his health and broke down his constitution ; but by the advice of his physicians he re- 
duced his diet to twelve ounces of solid food and about a pint of wine perday. This 
change had a most happy effect upon the debauchee, as it has at the present da 7, and 
will ever have on all who undermine their health and the strength of their system by the 
same course of dissipation. Cornarv lived to be almost a hundred years old, = the 
conclusion is, by those who use the scales and weights, that every body should live as 
Cornaro lived after he reforrned, and so indeed they should, if they had previously lived 
as he did, with the same unhappy effect upon his health. This mode of reasoning is 
but taking the exception for the rule itself; and by it we may prove any thing, and 
make of a single isolated fact, a general principle universal in its application. Red 
Jacket, the famous chief of the Seneca Indians, lived chiefly, as the other nations of 
the forest do, on game, and exposed to all the vicissitudes and inclemencies of our 
variable climate. He attained almost as great an age as Cornaro did, and yet during 
the last fifty years of his life he was almost daily intoxicated. Does this prove that we 
should imitate Red Jacket, in order to live to a good old age ?” 


We have never believed in laying down specific rules on this subject for all to 
follow. If men were all made alike, with the same constitution; the same habits, the 
same intellect, and the same employment; and were there, moreover, an equal expen- 
diture of physical energy, then there might be some reason for stretching mankind 
upon this Procrustean bed; but in the present diversified condition of society, to 
attempt such regulations, is the very height of folly and absurdity. Indeed, we doubt 
whether it be practicable to lay down rules which could invariably be followed with 
benefit by any single individual, as the quantity and quality of food necessary to the 
maintenance of health depend on various circumstances, which are constantly liable 
to change; such as climate, clothing, state of the mind, degree of exertion, etc., all 
which require a corresponding change, either in the kind or amount of food. - 

With regard to dress, we subscribe, ez anima, to every word which the Doctor utters. 
We have so often witnessed fatal consequences resulting from deficient clothing, and 
especially from the barbarous custom of tight lacing, that we begin to believe that 
life and health will always be held of less importance, and considered subordinate to 
the laws and dictates of fashion. On this subject our author pertinently observes: 

‘No error in dress is more frequent or more fatal in its consequences than that of 
tight lacing ; in no one particular is nature more sinned against than in this. It seems 
by the common consent of refined people, that a small waist is indispensable to 
beauty. This is the sine qua non, and to accomplish this object is the grand desidera- 


tum in corporeal training; and the more slender the waist the more beautiful the form. 
We look with astonishment at the foot of a Chinese belle, and wonder at the per- 
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verted taste and misguided reason which lead her to make so great a sacrifice to attain 
so great a degree of deformity. She might with equal propriety wonder at the singular 
and unnatural taste of American ladies, in deforming their persons many fold more to 
the injury of their health yy the operation of tight lacing. The Chinese lady confines 
her feet in an iron shoe till her system arrives at maturity, when the shoe gives place 
to simple bandages ; our own lovely country-women are at an early age encased in an 
apparatus of whale bone, wood, or steel, and inelastic and unyielding substances which 
are retained, not only till adult life, but as long as life itself endures.” 

From these extracts, the reader will be able to form some opinion of the drift of the 
work under notice, which we venture to prophesy, is destined to become one of the 
most popular, on the subjects of which it treats. ‘There is no empty parade of learn- 
ing, no affectation nor dogmatism to be found in its pages; and at the present day, 
when there is such a fulsome display of philosophical cant, and ‘ science falsely so 
called,’ this is no small merit. We trust that the capable author will continue his 
useful labors, and extend his researches to other kindred subjects of scarcely less im- 


p ortance to the public weal. 


Paut Pry’s Journat or A Resipence at Littie Pepiixeton. In one volume, pp. 191. 
Philadelphia: E. L. Carney anp A. Hart. New-York: Witey anp Lone. 


Now and then an imdividual have we seen, who, after reading the ‘ Journal of a 
Residence at Little Pedlington,’ could declare his inability to perceive the keen satire, 
unadulterated wit, and broad burlesque with which it is, as it were, saturated. In our 
opinion, however, there has been no volume of its size published these ten years, 
which contains more genuine humor than this. The pictures of the author bear 
intrinsic evidence of being transcripts — highly colored sometimes, perhaps, but still 
faithful transcripts—of real life. Mr. Poole may occasionally exaggerate, but he 
never distorts nature. Neither does he strain after effect, and so overshoot his pur- 
pose. His biting satire is most unaffectedly displayed ; and comparing his portrai- 
tures with the abortions of those writers who are only laboriously flippant where they 
deem themselves witty, the reader feels forcibly the truth of Coleridge’s remark, that 
‘ Mediocrity can talk, but it is for Genius to observe.’ The ambitious apings, the 
petty pride, jealousies, and topics of a small village, were never better depicted 
than in these unpretending sketches. The likenesses of Hoppy, M. C., Daubson, the 
artist, Yawkins, the banker, and Hobbleday, have surely their originals, and who can 
doubt that they are drawn to the life? Nor should Simcox Rummins, Jr., editor of 
the ‘ Little Pedlington Weekly Observer,’ be forgotten in this enumeration. That 
he is a great man, and a felicitous writer, may be gathered from the subjoined extract 
from his journal, wherein may be seen how extensive was the influence of that sheet, 
and how potent the counsels of its guiding spirit : 

“ Once more we call the attention of His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia, 
to what we have so often said, and what we have repeated above: shall we add, for the 
last time? But, no; for though one like the eagle, which wings its airy flight 
through the boundless realms of ether, must descend at length to rest its weary wing, 
yet shall ours still soar upwards whilst, with the piercing eye of hope, we behold a ray of 
expectation that our advice will not, like the sands of the desert, be eventually lost upon 
him. He may continue to not notice us in any of his decrees or manifestos, and thus 

affect to be indifferent concerning what we may say to him; but we have it on the best 
authority that he is frequently seen thoughtful and musing — not, indeed, in his moments 
of noisy revelry, when immersed in the vortex of pleasure, and surrounded by flatterers, 
who, like locusts, would bar our honest counsel from his ear, but in the nocturnal solitude 
of his chamber. There it is that our warning voice, wafted un the wings of the viewless 
wind, pierces the perfumed precincts of the palace of Petersburgh, and carries conviction, 


like the roaring of the rushing cataract, into his mind. And if the ‘Little Pedlington 
Observer’ does sometimes adress the Autocrat in terms of more than usual severity, let 
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him remember that we do so ‘more in friendship than in anger;’ that we regret the 


necessity we are under of giving him pain, but that, ,‘ like skilful surgeons, who probe, 
etc.’ 


Having afforded the reader a glimpse of Rummins, Jr., editor, etc., it is meet that 


we should not wholly pass by the Rummins, par excellence, the Little Pedlington anti- 
quary, proprietor of the ‘Rumminsian Museum,’ whose ‘ Life and Times’ were to es- 
tablish the reputation of ‘the tuneful Jubb,’ the village poet. Our author beards the 
lion in his den, where he finds him surrounded with ‘ schemes,’ ‘ projects,’ and ‘ pros- 
pectuses,’ all conceived with a view to the ‘benefit of the empire at large, but Little 


Pedlington more particularly, and most particularly to the advantage of Simcox Rum- 


mins, Esq., F. S. A. himself.” The three following are given as specimens: 


“* Prospectus of a Nationa Eprtion of Rummins’s Antiquities of Little Pedlington’ 


“When we reflect on the march of intellect : when we reflect on the spread of intel- 
ligence : when we reflect on the improvements in the arts of printing and e aving : 
ee we reflect on steamboats and rail-roads: when we reflect on the facility with 
which all nations of the civilized world are brought into intercourse with each other by 
these means: when we reflect on their mutual anxiety, in consequence of such facility, 
to become acquainted with each other's Topography and Antiquities: above all when 
we reflect on the growing importance of Little Pedlington, it cannot but be a matter of 
wonder and of regret that, although Troy has been illustrated by its Gell, and Athens 
by its Stuart, our town should not as yet have put forth a work worthy of its station 
on the map of Europe, and capable of satisfying the growing desires of society in its pre- 
sent more enlightened state. It is true that Mr. Rummins’s ‘ Antiquities’ in a small 
duodecimo volume (to be had of the author, price one-and-six-pence) may be ‘an admi- 
rable rade-mecum and pocket companion for the traveler, and which no traveler should 
be without’ (See ‘ Little Pedlington Weekly Observer,’ 25th April) yet, as that intelligent 
journal adds, ‘a splendid edition worthy of our town, fit for the shelves of the library, 
is a desideratum ; and it is disgraceful to our country that no such monument exists,’ 
&c. &c. 

«Mr. Rummins, feeling deeply for the honor of his natal town and of the kingdom 
at large, is resolved that this reproach shall no longer have cause for existence; and, 
regardless of time, labor, and expense, has determined to publish an enlarged and im- 
proved edition of his work. ; 

“* Terms. This Natrona Epition in one volume, post octavo, embellished with 
four elegant lithographic engravings, to be published sy susscription, price four shil- 
lings ; one half to be paid at the time of subscribing, and the other half to be paid on 
delivery of the copies. Only five hundred copies will be printed ; and, to prevent delay, 
the work will go to press as soon as four hundred and — 

To prevent trouble, subscriptions will be received by the aut 

Patriotic Rummins! 


copies are subscribed for. 
or only.’ 


*¢ Plan for aiding the Funds of the Little-Pedlington Alms-house. 


“ ‘Mr. Rummins, having learnt with the deepest and most heart-felt regret, that the 
eloquent sermon delivered on Sunday last by our highly-gifted curate, the Rev. Jona- 
than Jubb, in favor of the above-named charity (although it melted the hearts, and 
drew tears from the eyes of a numerous congregation) did not (from a variety of adverse 
causes) produce (in a pecuniary point of view) the effect anticipated (only fourteen 
shillings and two-pence having been collected at the church-door,) submits to the 
Nobility, Gentry, Visitors, and towns-people of Little-Pedlington, who are ever fore- 
most in the heart-soothing work of Charity, the fullowing plan for supplying the defi- 
ciency. 

~ Mir. R. proposes to publish, in aid of the funds of the said institution, an — 
engraving of his lately-acquired treasure, the Helmet of the time of King John! The 
drawing will be made on stone by Mr. R. himself: and, after five hundred copies are 
sold, at one shilling each, to defray the necessary expenses, Mr. R. will present all 
that may afterwards remain, together with the copyright in the stone itself, to the trus- 


tees for the management of that praiseworthy institution ; the whole of the profits there- 
of to be applied in aid of its funds. 


Philanthropic Rummins ! 


“< Beautifying our ancient and venerable Church. 


* ©The churchwardens and overseers of the parish of Little-Pedlington havin , in the 
most prompt and liberal manner, complied with the wish of several of the parishioners, 
‘that the roof of our ancient and venerable church be whitewashed : Mr. Rummins 
suggests that a general meeting of the — of the place be held at the Green 
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Dragon, on Wednesday next, at one o’clock, for the yenpene of passing a vote of thanks 
to a gentlemen. Mr. R., regardless of all personal inconvenience to himself, will 
take the chair ; and hopes and trusts that the meeting will be as numerous as the occa- 
sion requires. Mr. R. having had the said vote of thanks (which hehas gratutiousl 

drawn up) printed onan elegantly embossed card, each person, on entering the room will 
have an opportunity of becoming possessed of this memorial of the occasion, price only 


. ’ 
= Disintevented Rummins! Find me such an F. S. A. elsewhere than in Little-Ped- 
lington !” 

In corroboration of our encomiums, we had marked several other admirable pas- 
sages for insertion, but are compelled to omit them. ‘We trust, however, that our 
readers will believe us when we say, with the illustrious Rummins himself, that the 
publication of so amusing a book as the present is an ‘event which, as it does not 
often happen, so it does not frequently occur.’ Indeed, we do not exaggerate when 
we add, in the language of Mr. Fudgefield, the Little-Pedlington auctioneer, that the 
book under notice ‘is one, to describe which, puts to the utmost stretch of extension 
the most inexhaustable powers of description for to describe, and which, to convey an 
idea of sufficiently adequately, would be required to be described by the unequalled and 
not-to-be-parralleled descriptive powers of a , 

But we pause: which is more than he will do, until he reaches the last page, who 
enters understandingly upon the perusal of this master-piece of the author of ‘ Paul 
Pry.’ A word as to the typographical execution of the volume. It is bad, decidedly 
bad. There are gross blunders upon almost every leaf. 





Lire on tHe Laxes: Being Tales and Sketches collected on a trip to the Pictured 
Rocks of Lake Superior. By the author of ‘ Legends of a Log Cabin.’ In two vol- 
umes. New York: Georce Dreanrsorn. 


WE were naturally led, by the excellent ‘ Legends of a Log Cabin,’ to expect an 
entertaining work in the volumes before us, and in good truth, they prove that we 
were not wrong in our anticipations. ‘ Life on the Lakes’ is written in an easy, 
off-hand style, and portrays with much spirit the striking scenes which fell under 
the observation of the writer, on his tour from New York to Lake Superior, together 
with the manners and peculiarities of the natives of that picturesque region sur- 
rounding the great inland seas of our continent. Many characters are depicted with 
great individuality, and the prominent features of the Canadian and Indian admira- 
bly set forth. The interest of the work is not a little increased by the insertion of 
several aboriginal legends, which are introduced without at all interfering with the 
course of the narrative, and evince a lively imagination and a cultivated mind. 

We are forced, much against our inclination, to limit our extracts to a few vivid 
paragraphs, descriptive of the Pictured Rocks :’ 

“Leaving Grand Island at the dawn of day, we were soon opposite the beginnings 
of the Pictured Rocks; but before we had reached the interesting, or rather, I should 
say, the most interesting part of the range, the sun was up, and his beams fell with un- 
clouded splendor on the many-colored face of the precipice. The lake was now perfectl 
calm, and we could approach without difficulty close to the base of the rock; indeed, 


had it not been for the swell from yesterday’s gale we might have entered some of the 
caverns. 

“Passing so close, and gliding by so smoothly and so leisurely, we had an excellent 
opportunity to examine them. When any thing particularly struck either of us, we 
could lay off or approach quite close, so as to be sure to catch the best point of view. 

“Nothing I had ever heard had at all prepared my mind for the sublimity and beau- 
ties of this scene; — the rock, so lofty and precipitous; the wide openings that yawned 
below, leading we knew not where; but, above all, the brilliant colors that diversify 
every foot of this vast range of rocks, now that we saw it lighted up by the sun’s direct 
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rays, it far surpassed in brilliancy and beauty any thing we had imagined yesterday. 
Not only were the colors shaded and blended in a manner the most surprising, but in 
some places perfect ao were sketched upon the rock, (Nature’s own paintin 
with a correctness and accuracy of outline, a combination and a brilliancy of color, whic 
the eye was never weary of beholding, and to which the mind could never so accustom 


itself as to look upon them without something of awe and wonder mingling with our 
admiration. 


“On one immense square block a landscape was depicted with so much distinctness, 
that no one could glance for a moment upon it without recognizing the various objects ; 
a large wie-branching tree in front, a wall, as of a park or garden, behind it; beyond 
this, seen over the wall, was a water view, dim, and, as it were faded, but still in perfect 
perspective. Now I think I hear you say, ‘Ah! Doctor, your fancy is running wild! 
or else you are es too far upon the traveler’s licensed privileges. A tree! a 
wall! a water view! and all sketched on the face of a rock by the hand of Nature? this 
will scarce do.’ So much the worse for you, my dear friend, if your incredulity leads 
you to disbelieve in the existence of one of the greatest wonders in the world; I can 
only assure you that so it is, and advise all doubters to go and satisfy themselves ; in the 
mean while, by way of circumstantial evidence, let me tell you, that as our canoe ap- 
proached this same wonderful landscape rock, I exclaimed, ‘Oh Major, look at that 
tree.’ I did not point, nor in any way direct his attention to the object I meant; and please 
to remember, that the top of the rock was all along fringed by tall trees; yet did the 
Major instantly — out, with an expression of admiration, the tree, painted as I have 
described it on the face of the rock. Does not that shake your incredulity ? Was the 
Major wo carried away by enthusiasm? Did fancy mislead him? Not at all; the 
thing has a substantive existence as clearly as Niagara Falls; if you doubt, go and see 
for yourself, then will you confess that the half, nay, that the tithe part, has not been 


told you.” 

In closing this imperfect notice, we seize occasion to congratulate the public upon a 
rare intellectual treat, which we learn incidentally from these volumes is in course of 
preparation for the press — we mean the ‘ Moral Tales of the Chippewas,’ by Henry 
R. ScHoowcraPFt, a writer, to whose pleasing style and correct sentiment our readers 
are not strangers; who has been, as our author justly observes, for many years a dili- 
gent collector of facts, not a spinner out of theories, and from whose vast and daily 
increasing stores much may reasonably be expected. 


Corre, or Iraty: sy Mapame pe Strae.— Hosters. Intwo volumes, 12mo 

Philadelphia: E. L. Cargey anp A. Harr. 

‘Corinne’ is a work which has obtained extensive celebrity on the continent, 
though its reputation is now rather on the wane. The book was never an especial 
favorite with us, owing to its inflated style, and the improbability of its incidents, 
defects which of course are not remedied by an English translation. Indeed we think 
that the attempt to render into English a production like ‘Corinne’ must of necessity 
prove more or less a failure, since the peculiar manners and indescribable beauties of 
language, which are mostly idiomatic, and which form the great attraction of the 
work, are utterly lost in the process, and we have nothing left but a dry and fleshless 
skeleton — a veritable anatomy. This a reprint from the Library of Standard Novels, 
and, as the American editor informs us in his preface, is ‘much improved with nu- 
merous corrections.’ What these may be, we know not; but it may be worth while 
to state, that upon even a cursory glance through the volumes, we detected upward of 
forty errors, nearly all of them in the spelling of proper names. We mention this, 
because, from the statement in the preface, we were led to expect that the edition was im- 
maculate, and as a hint to the publishers withal, to insist upon a more careful reading 
of the proofs of American re-prints, since a work of standard worth may be so dis- 
figured by mere typographical errors, as to be unfit for binding and placing in a libra- 
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ry, however neat the impression, or fine the paper. It was through gross negligence 
in this respect, thatan otherwise unexceptionable edition of D’Israeli’s ‘ Curiosities 
of Literature’ was rendered almost totally worthless. 


‘Tue Parentr’s Assistant: ‘RosAMOND, WITH OTHER Storres:’ ‘EpGEworRTH ON 
PracticaL Epucation.’ New-York: Harper anp BrorHers. 


WE have placed these three volumes together, not for the purpose of writing a long 
dissertation upon their respective merits — for these are well established— but simply 
to call public attention to the fact of their publication in a form at once excellent and 
cheap. The opening story in the first named work is but a fair sample of the moral 
good to be derived from the lighter productions of the voluminous and gifted writer ; 
and when we say that ‘ Lazy Lawrence’ is the tale to which we allude, there are few 
of our readers but will be able to appreciate the high laud which this remark conveys. 
Of her work on education, we need do no more than to show the range of topic em- 
braced, by quoting the contents, viz: toys; tasks; on attention; servants; acquain- 
tance; on temper; on obedience; on truth; on rewards and punishments; on sym- 
pathy and sensibility; on vanity, pride, and ambition; books; on grammar and 
classical literature; on geography and chronology; on arithmetic; geometry ; on 
mechanics; chemistry ; on public and private education; on female accomplishments, 
etc.; memory and invention; taste and imagination; wit and judgment; prudence 
and economy; summary; and notes containing conversations and anecdotes of 

children. 


Memoirs or Count Grammont. By Antuony Hamitton: pp. 390. Philadelphia: 
E. L. Carey anp A. Harr. 


WE have heretofore had occasion, in noticing a certain licentious ‘ Life of Talley- 
rand,’ to animadvert upon the publication, by booksellers of honorable repute, of such 
works as the one whose title stands at the head of this notice. The ‘ Memoirs of 
Count Grammont’ contain little else save a continuous detail of reckless love-pas- 
sages in high places. A seductive diction is made to dignify unprincipled intrigues, 
and to embellish the amorous plots, counter-plots, and contests of the unlicensed 
great. What pleasure can be derived, or what good result to the American reader, 
from the perusal of such a book, passes our discernment to determine. No gentle- 
tlemen would think of reading it to a family circle—to a sister, ora lover. He would 
need that others should blush for him, whose cheek should not flush while reading 
aloud many of the scenes here recorded. Beautiful typography and paper seem to us 
to be worse than thrown away in the production of such a work. 


Tue Naporeap. In twelve Books. By Tuomas H. Genin, Esq. In one 
pp. 342. St. Clairsville, Ohio: Horror J. Howarp. a 


SEVENTEEN years have elapsed since the above poem was written; and we marvel 
at the temerity of the writer in venturing before the public at this late day, with an 
effort so fearfully voluminous, and one which in its best estate could only have deri- 
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ved temporary importance from the prominence of its great theme. The epic story 
of the poem begins with Napoleon’s Russian campaign, and terminates with his 
departure for Elba. Many battles are described, and Buonaparte is the centre and 
object of all operations. The measure is what is termed blank verse — in this in- 
stance a most appropriate designation — for in truth we can say little for the poetry. 
He who essays to read continuously even one of the twelve books, will soon find, to 
use the author’s language, that he has ‘ penetrated the sphere where Somnus reigns.’ 
It is no additional recommendation of the work to say, that it is miserably printed with 
worn-out types, and upon paper dingily-white, and unequivocally coarse. It should 
be added in justice, however, that there is only about half a page of errata for the 
entire volume! 


Tue Comptere Works or Captain Marryat. In two volumes, and two volumes 
in one. pp. 1040. Philadelphia: E. L. Carey anp A. Harr. 


Tue publishers of this edition of Captain Marryat’s writings deserve general favor 
for the excellent manner in which they have presented them to public acceptance. 
The volumes (or volume, as may best suit the taste of the purchaser,) are neatly 
printed upon fine white paper, and a clear type, and contain Peter Simple, Jacob 
Faithful, The Naval Officer, Japhet in Search of his Father, The King’s Own, 
Newton Forster, The Pacha of Many Tales, and Naval and Military Tales and 
Sketches. What a fund of intellectual enjoyment is indicated in this catalogue !— 
and how are we privileged, in a land of cheap books, in having the whole within 
the means of almost every man, however humble his condition! A few works like 
the present, and similarly executed, will go far to atone for sundry volumes, indif- 
ferent, not to say execrable in externals, which the publishers have unwisely permitted 
to go forth, to sully their fair fame, and almost the hands of fair readers. 


Tue ProressionaL YEARS oF Joun Henry Hosart, D. D. Being a Sequel to the 
‘Early Years.’ By Joun McVicxar, D. D. In one volume, pp. 500. New-York: 


Protestant Episcopal Press. 

Tis, as may naturally be inferred, is an interesting volume, giving a sketch of the 
professional career of Bishop Hosart, from the date of his first ordination as pastor 
of two country churches at Oxford, and Perkiomen, near Philadelphia, till the period 
of his departure for England, to recruit a constitution broken down by the manifold 
and harassing labors of his episcopate. No one was better qualified than his biogra- 
pher for writing the life of one with whom he had been in constant habits of inti- 
macy, and the task has been, as we have before remarked, well performed. When 
the ‘Closing Years’ of this eminent and good man shall be given to the public, it 
may be hoped that the author will embody the present work with that and the ‘ Early 
Years,’ and give us in one condensed volume the life of him who was one of the 
firmest supports and brilliant ornaments of the Episcopal Church. 
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Scenery or THE Hupson. — Such of our readers as have ever made the voyage of 
the North River, will recognize in the engraving which embellishes our present number 
a faithful representation of the Landing at Fort Lee, and the picturesque scene which it 
embraces. Here commence the Palisades, that precipitous and frowning wall against 
whose base the waves of the noble Hudson dash, in ‘a day of wind and storm,’ but 
whose lengthened shadow sleeps upon the waters in surpassing beauty, in the calm 
eventide of summer. We shall not weary the reader, however, by a description of that 
which has been so often and so well presented before—but ask leave to introduce 
instead the annexed appropriate stanzas from the pen of a favorite contributor. Of the 
picture itself, as a work of art, it is we think unnecessary here to speak; the more, 
because the unrivalled skill of Smiure in this department was dwelt upon but recently 
at some length, in a notice in these pages of the excellent publication of Mr. Distvr- 
NELL — the ‘ Picturesque Beauties of the Hudson River and its Vicinity :’ 


THE HUDSON. 


I. 


Provup stream! the birchen barks that wont of old, 
From cove to cove, to shoot athwart thy tide, 
The quivered nations, eloquent and bold, 
Whose simple fare thy shores and depths supplied, 
Are passed away; and men of other mould 
Now o’er thy bosom their wing’d fabrics guide, 
All white with sails thy keel-thronged waters flee, 
Through one rich lapse of plenty, to the sea. 


Il. 


Beauty and Majesty on either hand 
Have shored thy waters with their common realm ; 
Here, pasture, grove, and harvest-field expand, 
There, the rough boatman veers his yielding helm 
From the sheer cliff, whose shadow broad and grand 
Darkens his sail, and seems his path to whelm 
With doubt and gloom ; ’till, through some wild ravine, 
A gush of sunlight leaps upon the scene ! 


. Itt. 


I love thy tempests, when the broad-winged blast 
Rouses thy billows with its battle-call, 

When gath’ring clouds in phalanx black and vast, 
Like arméd shadows gird thy rocky wall, 

And from their leaguring legions thick and fast 
The galling hail-shot in fierce volleys fall, 

While quick, from cleud to cloud darts o’er the levin 

The flash that fires the batteries of heaven! 


IV. 


How beauteous art thou, when at rosy dawn, 
Up from thy glittering breast its robe of mist 
Into the azure depths is gently drawn, 
Or softly settles o’er thy bluffs, just kissed 
By the first slanting beams of golden morn ; 
Gorgeous — when ruby, gold, and amethyst 
Upon thy tesselated surface lie — 
The wave-glassed splendors of the sunset sky! 
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v. 
And when the moon through wreaths of curdled snow, 
Upon thee pours a flood of silver sheen, 
While the tall headlands vaster seem to grow 
As on thy breast their giant shadows lean ; 
There is a mournful music in thy flow, 
And I have listened mid the hallowed scene, 
Until loved voices seemed, in murmurs bland, 
Hailing me softly from the spirit-land. 


vi. 


The deep Missouri hath a fiercer song, 
The Misissippi pours a bolder wave, 
And with a deaf’niug crash the torrent strong, 
From the linked lakes, leaps to Niagara's grave; 
Yet when the Storm-king smites his thunder-gong, 
Thy hills vate from many a bellowing cave; 
And when with smiles the sun o’erlooks their brow, 
He sees no stream more beautiful than thou! 


Eprrors’ Drawer.— We conclude an examination of the contents of our drawer, 
which we were compelled to relinquish so abruptly a month or two since, and which, 
until the present moment, we have found ourselves unable to resume. 


TxeE anonymous but distinguished writer of the annexed article — whose manuscript 
has betrayed him —has greatly overrated, we think, the indifference of the public mind 
in relation to most of the works he has named, in opening the discussion of his theme. 
Who would consider his library of reading volumes complete, without a large number 
of the fine old works mentioned below? — or prefer the forced sentiment and small, 
pseudo philosophy that characterize half the modern things in books’ clothing, to their 
profound argument, sterling wit, keen satire, and plain good sense? No — these ‘silent 
but eloquent companions’ of the past, are neither forgotten, nor held in slight remem- 
brance, by those who read to think, or to assist the study of human nature. 


FATE OF AUTHORS. 


Ir any thing, in the progress of human society, can serve to abate literary ambition, 
it is a review of the fate of authors. How long is it since Swift was one of the most 
admired writers in the English language? One hundred years, and a little more. But 
who now reads ‘Gulliver's Travels,’ or the ‘ Examiner,’ or ‘ Arguments against abol- 
ishing Christianity ? 

Who reads the works of Sir William Temple, or of Lord Bolingbroke ? 

Who reads ‘ Pamela,’ and ‘Clarissa,’ and ‘Sir Charles Grandison ? 

Who reads ‘ Tristram Shandy,’ or ‘Don Quixote?’ 

Who reads ‘Tom Jones,’ or the ‘ Adventures of a Guinea? 

Who reads ‘ Lavater’s Physiognomy ? 

Who reads ‘ Addison’s Spectator — papers which, for a long time, amused and in- 
structed the whole reading community of Great Britain ? 

Who reads the ‘ Guardian,’ the ‘ Adventurer,’ the ‘ Tattler,’ and the ‘Idler? And let 
me ask who reads the ‘ Rambler,’ and the ‘Rasselas’ of the great Johnson? Fortu- 
nately these latter writings are not quite obsolete. i 

Thomas Sheridan, a little more than fifty years ago, attempted to give the British 
nation a standard of pronounciation, on the usage of the polite part of the nation in the 
Augustan age, the reign of Queen Anne and of George the First. He published his Dic- 
tionary, and it hardly arrived to its teens. . ea 

Walker then undertook a similar task, and with = labor made his book, differing from 
Sheridan and others, who had preceded him. He examined every doubtful point, and 
gave reasons upon reasons for his decisions. Unluckily he had an ear that could not 
accurately distinguish sounds; for he owns that he thought the vowel sounds in flee 
and meet, to be different from those in flea and meat, until Garrick told him he could 
perceive no difference between them. In marking the sounds of short i, he makes a 
worse mistake : for in ability, he makes the first i short, and makes the second as long 
e,a blunder that extends to more than ten thousand syllables or vowel sounds. If he 
had once attended to the manner in which people lengthen 7 in tiny and little, pronoun- 
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cing them teeny and leetle, he would have seen his mistake; for this proves that the 
short i is a contraction of long e. There are other mistakes in his notation, no less ex- 
ceptionable ; and in giving his reasons for his decisions, he often contradicts himself. 

Then came Stephen Jones, with his orthéepy, in which he differs from Sheridan and 
Walker, in the sound of a before s, as in ash, pass, etc., and he condemns, in toto, 
Walker’s notation of the sound of the short i above mentioned, which he says is 
ludicrous. 

Then came William Perry, with a Dictionary, in which he differs from the precedin 
writers, and gives the pronunciation which is general among educated men in England, 
without any affectation of singularity. 

Last of all comes Jameson, who follows sometimes one author and sometimes 


another. 
‘Ask where’s the North? At York, ’tis on the Tweed; 

In Scotland, at the Orcades; and there 

At Greenland, Zembla, or the Lord knows where.’ 


When Walker first appeared, the publishers trumpeted the book as the standard, and 
all the world was to follow it. For some years, several sets of stereotype plates were 
in use, to spread the book. But, so it happens, they are most of them laid aside, and 
Walker is going as all of his predecessors have gone. The English nation would 
follow neither Sheridan nor Walker. The men in high life had the usage, and no book 
can alter their customs. 

But look at the fate of metaphysics, moral philosophy, and mental philosophy. View 
the whole history, from Plato and Aristotle to Brown and Cousin. Folio upon folio, 
Pelion upon Ossa, have followed each other in rapid succession ; the last writer over- 
throwing or attempting to overthrow the system of his predecessors; and to this day, 
— two of them are agreed, even in the use or signification of the terms em- 

oyed. 

r And what is to be the fate of the tale-telling tribe of writers, who flood the land with 
their fictions and their medleys of truth and fiction? And what is to be the fate of the 
pretty poetry which finds a niche in the corners of newspapers, or swells the size of 
our annuals? Most of their authors, in the masculine poetic age of Dryden and Pope, 
would have found a place in the Dunciad. 

I pass by the great men of an earlier period — a Selden, a Spelman, a Barrow, and a 
Tillotson. These and others are not wholly obsolete; and it is found that old books 
are of no small use in supplying the materials of new ones. 

After viewing this gloomy picture, it relieves the eye to look at one bright spot. The 
Brere, the Braue, the oldest book, the best book, and the only perfectly good book, is 
not yet obsolete. It has bid defiance to Voltaire, and to Thomas Paine — and it will 
bid defiance to Thomas Jefferson and Abner Kneeland. 




























‘Barsier’s — Panis,’ is the title of a somewhat coarse and unfinished, but nevertheless 
spirited poem, descriptive of the gay and licentious capital of France. That portion 
which is annexed, doubtless possesses ‘ more truth than poetry :’ 


‘ OLD time, whose step no respite knows, 
Who presses hardest where corruption grows, 
After ten centuries of ‘ ceaseless course,’ 
Since Rome fell stricken by its reckless force, 
Still finds upon the earth a spot as rank 

As was the Imperial City, when she sank. 


Here as in Rome the same wild clamors tire — 
Some-crowds of claimants to the throne aspire; 
The senate here is still a servile band, 

And dark intrigue still festers in the land ; 

The same derision mocks all sacred rights, 

The same base thirst for dice, and gorgeous sights ; 
Like shameless luxury is still display’d — 

Like vices to the core all ranks pervade; 

AH, as of old, is lawlessness and crime, 

Nor is ought wanting save Italia’s clime. 


‘The son of Paris is that stinted child, 
Of sallow look by early vice defiled ; 
That brawling lad, whom every hour we meet, 
Or wand’ring idly through the dirty street, 
Or chasing dogs, or chalking on the wall 
Figures impure, which modesty appal : 

* * * + 


Yet are they brave withal, and face full well 

The musket’s flash, and sniff the sulphurous smell ; 
Still rushing on, for ‘liberty !’ they cry — 
Unflinching wrestle, unrepining die. 
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Offspring of Paris! race of hearts depraved! 

Who arms can find where’er a street is paved ; 

Sea! at whose roar oft tremble on the throne, 

As ague-stricken, all who wear a crown; 

Waves! which three days cast up in surge on high, 
‘Then sink at once, and smooth and silent lie— 
Mixture elsewhere unknown! — strange but sublime — 
Of youthful rashness and of harden’d crime : 

Evil and death ye wield with heedless hand, 

While all admire — but none can understand. 


Tue subjoined florid rhapsody upon Home, comes from some heart-warm New-Eng- 
lander, whose abode is now in the far distant West. The paragraph we have selected 
evinces, by its subdued tenderness, that it was penned in one of those periods which 
all persons of sensibility have at some time or other of their lives experienced, when, as 
a popular German author has beautifully expressed it, ‘we pass our lives for a little 
spacein a sort of dreamy brooding : we go over the past and the future— all we have felt 
and suffered — until, by the mixture of so many colors, one misty gray tint overspreads 
the whole, and at length the dissonances of life all melt away into one fond and dim 
remembrance.’ 


‘HOME. 


‘Wuar is home? A magic word —a sound that falls upon the ear like the strain of 
a lute, as it is borne out on the still evening air. Whatis home? Ask the mariner, as 
he rocks upon the tossed deep. His time-worn brow softens — his bosom heaves with 
the rush of youthful thoughts, as he points to the dim line where sea and cloud blend 
together, and he tells you ‘ There ?— and that by the roaring reef and in the howling 
storm, he bethinks him of home — that beloved spot, which lies not on the welcome 
lee — and sighs. Ask the classic youth who, just free from his Alma Mater, roams 
over the wide-spreading prairie, or climbs the bes mountains of the west, overlookin 
far-reaching vales, and exhausting horizon after horizon, encircling hill, and lake, an 
upland-slope, and winding river—ask him if he thinks of home, and he will tell you 
that each returning evening speaks of it, and that as he turns his eye to the cloud that, 
tinged by the farewell rays of the departed sun, hangs far in the east, and seems in 
imagination to sleep over the place of his birth, he is in an instant there. Oh sacred, 
breathing thought! The soul is lost ina seaof memory! Dwelling, grove, and solemn 
forest are animated. Scene after scene, association after association, come rushing 
upon the mind, and in a moment his past life comes back upon him. Who forgets the 

arent’s last look — the parting kiss — the loved one’s tear? The splendid mansion or 
owly cottage — fertile plain or barren rock — ail are hallowed, as we look back upon 
them through the vista of years. It may be that the foot-prints of decay are there — 
that the village church is crumbling—the walls of the paternal dwelling sinking to 
ruin —and around them the woodbine is clinging; yet there, and where even the wild 


grass waves over the graves of our sires, there home is — there we began to live — there 
we love to linger,’ 


We give place to the following ‘ Autobiography of a Married Man,’ because it con- 
veys, covertly, an excellent moral. Moreover, the writer (whom we shall be glad to 
hear from again,) is a man of sense and a philosopher, as we have gathered from the 
envelope to the ‘ Autobiography,’ a passage or two from which we cannot forbear to 
extract— compliment and all, since it cannot well be abduced. 

‘ What, Messrs. Editors,’ says he — ‘ what say you ?— will itdo? If you reject it, 
well; I shall keep my temper, while I preserve my incognito. I shall not attempt to 
write down your Magazine, or predict its total failure, in consequence of your declining 
the correspondence of the unknown author of the unwritten ‘Tales of the Packolet.’ 
I have a due reverence for the chair editorial. What you pronounce er cathedra, I shall 
deem satisfactory. Natheless, I tender you an occasional page from the mss. wherein 
is written the ‘ Autobiography of a Married Man.’ Therein may be found a diversified 
collection of incidents — some in the gay vein of this specimen — some as sad as the 
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trial-scene in Norman Leslie — which, if well told, may prove instructive and entertain- 
ing to your numerous readers. Upon your heads be the penalty, if they are deprived of 
the proposed gratification! Be assured that I might, if I thought proper, attach to my 
name titles scholastic, professional, military, and political — thereby making as great a 
parade as some of my distinguished scribbling contemporaries hereabout. But, beside 
an innate sense of modesty operating upon me, I am restrained from using my scholas- 
tic degree, from the fact that the worthy president of my Alma Mater had a strong dis- 
position to bestow it, accompanied by an odious speech, beginning with Non pro meritus. 
Whether or not he actually made the speech, I can’t say; I am sure I did not hear it. 
However, I think it best to let the diploma lie in its tin case, without minutely examin- 
ing its merits. Circumstances have rendered me rather nervous on the subject of mili- 
tary titles, and I am somewhat desirous my friends should forget I ever was a field- 
officer. Consequently, I am disposed to ‘ cut’ the military. Professional titles are 
dog-cheap with us, and ‘I'll none of ’em’ — although the use of one should insure me 
ten readers to one without it, or even though it should procure me admission into the 
Knickerbocker, where I should be read by most persons of taste in the country. I am 
proud of my political title, and should not be too modest to parade it, but for a fact 
which I am compelled reluctantly to admit: the elections come on before long, and 
possibly my constituents may be inclined to dispense with my valuable services in future. 
So that you can plainly see, gentlemen, that I am forced to rely upon my unaided 
merits in seeking immortality through your pages.’ 
But we are keeping the reader from the Married Man’s Story 


‘Wet, well, my dear boy, say nomore. Such as itis, you shall have it. (Pass the 
bottle ;) I shall need a large share of Dutch courage, before I can venture upon ‘ My 
Life. My life? Upon my word, as Brooks the poet once said, ‘ I have no life.’ 

‘There is one grand pote: in my existence, which absorbs the interest I might feel in 
every other event that has happened to me since my birth. (My glass is out.) When 
a young man, I married. Nay, don’t stare — ‘’tis true, and pity ’tis ’tis true.’ Could 
I forget it, I should be the happiest old fellow breathing ; but the memory of that error 
weighs upon me like the night-mare. W hew !— the bare mention of it gives me the 
tremors! I married — that was bad, you'll admit — for love — that was still worse — 
‘an angel,’ and that embraces the three degrees of comparison: bad— worse— 
worst. (Hand the bottle-) Let me, as your sincere frend, advise you never 
to —’ 

‘ Drink ? 

‘No, boy, no—never to marry. You may lose your fortune, your friends, your 
credit, or join the Temperance Society, and thus from choice or necessity quit drink 
whenever you please; but a wife sticks to you like a bur: you can’t quit her, and she 
wont quit you. : ; 

‘Well, as I was saying, I fell in love with as pretty a piece of woman’s flesh as you 
could hope to meet of a summer’s day. So beautiful, so modest, so accomplished, so 
gifted in intellect, so mild in ar so amiable in disposition, that ‘pa,’ and ‘ ma,’ 
and brothers and sisters, and uncles and aunts, and nephews and nieces, all joined in 
declaring my chosen ‘an angel.’ Be it remembered, boy, that I was rich, very 
rich — of course, a ‘ good catch’ even for an angel — particularly one who needed an 
establishment, without the remotest peepee of obtaining it, otherwise than by the aid 
of that necessary evil, a wealthy husban . } 

‘If ever you should marry — which the saints forbid ! — never marry for love. Above 
all, shun ‘ an angel’ as you would the pestilence. ‘ De gustibus non est disputandum’ 
is true; but we may correct a bad or vicious taste, if we apply the remedy in time. 
Nothing like wine to drive a woman out of your head. If you have any faste for 
‘angels,’ set about its correction immediately. ‘We had better,’ says Dalene. 
‘bear the ills we have, than fly to others that we know not of.’ Carpe diem. So 
pass the bottle once more, and I will endeavor to resume the thread of my narrative, 
which my great friendship for you induces me constantly to break off, that I may give 
you oe’ advice in the right place. ; 

‘ How I wooed and won my ‘ angel’ bride, I will not now relate. Jn fact I do not 
recollect much about the courtship. I offered myself, and was accepted. My merits 
were too great not to be promptly recognised by the whole family; and my adored 
Gabriella was soon brought, as Mrs. Malaprop would express it, to ‘own the soft 
impeachment’ of a mutual passion. Only a single objection was hinted at, and that so 
gently, and with so sweet a smile, that, though it deeply wounded my pride at the 
moment, I soon recovered from the shock. 
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‘I was christened at the fount by the name of Jonathan. Where the deuce my patro- 
nymic of Butterball came from, I can’t imagine. Had it been Buttermilk, I should think 
itInsh. Jonathan Butterball was the name of mine honored father, and such was the 
cognomen I was destined to bear, being an only son sent him for his comfort in his old 
age. How far I fulfilled my mission, it may not be profitable at this time to inquire. 

‘Gabriella Butterball certainly had very little of the euphony of aristocracy in its 
sound. Gabriella was patrician enough — but Butterball was slaholan beyond all hope 
of redemption. My good father — may he rest in peace ! — was a tailor by trade, and 
though immensely wealthy, would never give up the ship till death removed him from 
the board. Gabriella felt that wealth could never ennoble the tailor’s son while he con- 
tinued to bear the family-name, and gently hinted at the advantage of my adopting 
her’s, sanctioned by a legislative enactment. Howard, it cannot be denied, is a nobler 
name than Butterball. 

‘ But I, too, had my prejudices, which Miss Howard found it dangerous to arouse, so 
she consented to become Mrs. Butterball, without any condition expressly recognised. 
Perhaps she relied on her powers of eloquence, or some other more efficient power, to 
be brought into full play at some more convenient season, to induce me to sink the 
melting cognomen of Butterball in that of the aristocratic Howard. Be that as it may, 
(don’t fet your interest in my biography suspend the free circulation of the wine,) we 
married, and Gabriella Howard became, much to her satisfaction, as well as my own — 
at that time — Mrs. Jonathan Butterball. 

‘Alas! how transitory is all sublunary bliss! ‘ Sie transit gloria mundi.’ In one 
short month, I discovered that my ‘ angel’ wife was only — what shall I say — was 
only a woman! Believe it or not, my young friend, I speak the words of truth and 
soberness — that is to say, whether drunk or sober, what I tell you is true — in one 
short month I discovered, in spite of the testimony of ‘pa’ and ‘ ma,’ and all the kith 
and kin, Gabriella Butterball was no better than —— a woman! 

‘When I made this astounding discovery, you may readily imagine my love evaporated 
with the speed of a burst boiler, leaving me only the uncomfortable and unsatisfactory 
assurance of being tied for life to a female whose greatest pleasure would consist in 
rendering me miserable. Xantippe was a novice to my Gabriella, in the art of teasing, 
or Socrates was an ungrateful rascal for not thanking his judges on his knees for their 
kindness in condemning him to drink hemlock. For my part, I would voluntarily have 
drank hemlock, or any other poison, to have eased me of my troubles, had I not acci- 
dentally discovered that Madeira was much more pleasant, and equally efficacious, in 
eneene me indifferent to the ‘ little ways’ of my quandam ‘ angel,’ and most excel- 

ent rib. 

* She had obtained what she so much needed and desired, an establishment, where she 
could rule and reign — that is to say, Igave up my house to her management, while I 
managed to ensconce myself pretty comfortably in a neighboring tavern. 

It is true, I did my part toward bringing out the saad acerbity of my wife’s terma- 
gant disposition, by disagreeing to cova belie matters she had set her heartupon. She 
began to play the tyrant too soon. My eyes were opened, before I had given my con- 
sent to become Mr. Howard, and obstinately did I adhere to the name I had inherited 
from the old tailor. The poor woman, who was proud to excess of her family name, 
and blood, and my wealth, found a constant source of mortification and irritation in her 
marital acquisition of aname. Mrs. Butterball was hateful to her, but Mrs. Jonathan 
Butterball perfectly odious. The name of Jonathan was proscribed, and Butterball not 
allowed, only in cases of absolute necessity. My ‘angel’ that ras, took great delight 
in venting her spleen on my devoted head, until I sometimes felt ready to give up in 
despair — submitting quietly, and with meekness, to ‘ arbitrary government.’ 

‘But I rallied again and again for independence, and at the end of two years found that 
I and my dear wife held our own pretty equally. One thing I knew, and the knowledge 
was as disagreeable to madame as it was to myself. I knew that Gabriella would remain 
Mrs. Butterball till death or the law should divorce us; but I consoled myself with the 
reflection, that the same kind dispensation which relieved her from this annoyance, 

would also relieve me from a still greater. Fortunately, we were not blessed with an 
pledges of our mutual hate, so that I felt I could bear the loss of my ‘angel,’ should it 
please the humor of any of our gay friends to take her off my hands, and such a con- 
summation I had great hopes of seeing realized. I had long before intimated tu m 
better half, that though J could not consent to give up the name of Butterball myself, 
was so far melted by her prayers, that I would willingly join in a petition to the a - 
lature that she should be released from bearing it. The dear girl was perfectly willin 
to make the arrangement, only we quarrelled about the amount of alimony I should 
allow her, and this unfortunate difference of opinion broke off the negociation. She 
very kindly proposed to take the charge of my whole estate, allowing me three hundred 
a year out of it for my support. That arrangement I thought would be imposing too 

reat a burthen on my ‘ lady love;’ so, to show my liberality and forethought, as a 
Kind and considerate husband, I proposed to keep the estate myself, and allow her the 
three hundred per annum! This was the nearest we came to an agreement. 
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‘I had noticed for some time the very assiduous attentions which a tall, bewhiskered 
fellow — who called hmself ‘a friend of the family’ — continued to bestow on Mrs. 
Butterball. I noticed, too, that Gabriella received them very graciously, and took good 
care not to throw any impediment in the way of the indulgence of their harmless 
amusements. They rode together, walked together, sang together, and danced together, 
until I had little difficulty in guessing the probable consequences of their platonic 
intimacy. ; 

‘The gentleman was very polite and friendly whenever we met, and Gabriella began 
to be much more courteous and affable in her bearing toward me than she had been 
before her intimacy with ‘ the friend of the family.’ I was not so blind as they ima- 
gined, though it was my cue to appear even more so than they dared to hope. 

‘ Matters took their regular course. The woman who listens to dishonorable propo- 
sals, without immediately dismissing her pretended lover, is assuredly lost. Whether 
Gabriella fell an easy conquest or not, I never took the trouble to learn. Suffice it, she 
did fall, and that I profited to my heart’s content by her indiscretion. 

‘I was satisfied of her many meetings with her friend, but did not act, until I could do 
so without the slightest risk of disappointment. An assignation had been made. 
Gabriella was punctual to the appointment —so was I — attended by a couple of 
friends. The discovery was so complete —the proofs so full and conclusive — that 
Gabriella did not affect to deny or palliate her guilt. I was the happiest fellow imagin- 
able on getting rid of my ‘angel,’ whom a little more than two years before I had mar- 
ried for love. A divorce, a mense et thoro, was pronounced a few months afterward, 
and I freely allowed Mrs. Butterball three huncred a vear for her maintenance. She 
immediately adopted her maiden name, and is the Mrs. Howard whom you have known 
in V street. 

‘The bottle is out. My taleis finished. Good night, my young friend. You have 
already heard the moral of ‘ my life.’ Never marry—if you do, never marry ‘ an 
angel.’ 





Tue following ‘ Allegory’ was penned, as our correspondent informs us, by an emi- 
nent soldier and patriot, ‘long since dead and passed away,’ at a period when the 
author whom he has followed enjoyed great popularity, and while the occurrence with 
which the writer closes was as yet but prophecy, of distant fulfilment. We do not par- 
ticularly affect the Ossianic style, but the matter of the present specimen will recom- 
mend the manner, while the circumstances under which it was written, impart to the 
whole an added interest : 


OUR COUNTRY: OR ’TIS FIFTY YEARS SINCE. 
AN ALLEGORY. 


Powerrut was the king of Alba; numerous were his armies; mighty his people. 
Two hemispheres acknowledged his sway. The sun rose in glory on his eastern cities, 
and set in splendor o’er his western people. As the trunk of a luxuriant tree, borne 
down by its branches, so was the kingdoin of Alba in the midst of its dependencies. 
The precursors of a storm were seen in the west: a majestic figure emerged from the 
gloom ; the wreath of freedom decorated her brow; her breast-plate was the shield of 
faith. Superstition trembled at her coming — Tyrany fled before her footsteps. At her 
voice the wilderness blossomed, and the desert became as the peopled city. 

The spirit of the winds, affrighted, flew to the chief of Alba. ‘ Who art thou that 
cometh, swifter than the lightning, on the wings of the blast? exclaimed he. ‘ The 
daughter of olus,’ replied the spint: ‘ Discord hovers over the dominions of Zephyrus : 
Behold! even now a storm cometh from the mountains! Minerva, Astrea, Nemesis, 
are with him.’ 

The monarch trembled. ‘ Where are my chiefs?’ said he; ‘ Slumber they while the 
tempest howls?’ ‘They are as the chaff before the wind—as the stream in the 
embrace of the torrent,’ replied the sister of Zephyrus. 

The king rose in fury. ‘Fly whence thou comest, herald of disunion!’ said he: 
‘Arm my warriors to battle. Howl] through the hollow winds my commands of obe- 
dience.’ 

‘Thou art obeyed,’ said the spirit, as her air-borne car ascended before the gaze of 
Alba’s chieftain. 


‘Wuo cometh from the East, outstripping the eagle’s flight ? said the queen of the 
storm, as her eye caught the descending chariot, bearing the mandate from Alba. 
‘Tis the Spirit of the Winds! ‘Whence art thou, and what are thy tidings? ‘As the 
sun daweed ‘n the East,’ said she, ‘ I rose on the whirlwind’s bosom, a messenger from 
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Alba’s monarch.’ ‘Thy message is anticipated,’ said she of the storm, as her eye 
flashed, and her lip quivered. Alba is mighty; the favored of Plutus— the chosen of 
Oceanus — the rejected of Astrea. Minerva directs our councils — Nemesis our 
armies — Astrea our cause. Where the evening sun salutes the mountain, dwelleth a 
youthful chieftain — valiant for Alba when the red man rose in terror, in the day of 
wrath. Speed thou to his dwelling. He is the Saviour of the West. Command his 
attendance. Away!—tarry not,’ continued she, as her hand waved the signal for 
departure. 

The armies of Alba approached ; the queen of the storm advanced. What are ye 
who thus tread our peaceful plains?’ said she; ‘ your helmets glittering as sun-beams, 
your garments red as blood ?” 

The Chief of Alba replied: ‘ We come from the King of Alba. In his name we com- 
mand implicit obedience.’ ‘Obedience!’ re-echoed the figure of the storm; ‘ turn thy 

aze to our mountains, and let thy eye scan our forests: the eagle builds her eyrie in 
the one, the panther roams in wildness in the other; pluck a feather from the former, 
as she soars through the realms of space, or tame the fierceness of the latter — then 
conquer the children of the West! 

‘ Pause,’ returned Alba’s chieftain, ‘ere yet I unsheath the sword of destruction ! 
‘Victory belongeth to the just,’ replied the figure of the storm; ‘ her footsteps are 
tardy, but sure. 

A youthful warrior advanced. ‘I have fought the battles of Alba,’ said he. ‘ The 
red man fell before me. I drew my sword — the withering remnant of a mighty people 
departed. I returned to the repose of peace. Even as the red man fell, so will I fall, 
ere Alba shall triumph. Chief of Alba, no more! We meet in battle! 

The drums beat — the hostile armies met. As the calm precedes the tempest, so was 
the momentary dominion of silence, ere the swords clashed, and the cannon roared. 
Dire was the conflict. Blood crimsoned the ground — the horse and his rider lay pros- 
trate. Victory hovered around the ensign of Alba. 


Near the sea-girt shores of Alba was the dominion of Gallia. Ancient was its race 
of kings —- many its warriors. A stranger from its shores appeared in the armies of 
the West. His ancestry was noble. Dignity graced his brow. He pressed the hand 
of the youthful warrior — they were brothers. Contest followed contest; the stranger 
and the warrior of the West fought side by side. Doubtful was the issue of the con- 
flict, when Astrea hung aloft her scales near the home of the western warrior. Alba’s 
chieftain beheld the beam. Like the Philistine of old, his strength departed; the armies 
of Alba fled. The Queen of the West triumphed. The youthful warrior retired from 
the field to grace the councils of his country. The stranger of Gallia returned to the 
land of his nativity. The greetings of millions were his parting benedictions. 

Time rolled on. Commerce spread her wings over the West. Its people were happy. 
Prosperity crowned their efforts; they reposed under the shades of their own vines and 
fig-trees. The youthful warrior slept on the hallowed mount. The West mourned her 
chief. A world paid tribute to his memory. 


A sup rode on the waters. It bore the stranger from Gallia to the scenes of his 
early glory. A people gathered around him. The forest had been felled by the woods- 
man; the beasts of the desert had fled. The stranger gazed in astonishment. ‘ Guide 
me,’ said he, ‘ to the mountain ; let me visit the tomb of the brave. The friend of my 
youth is gone.’ Mournful are the hours of the stranger; sorrow dwells in Gallia. 

‘ Behold,’ said the Queen of the storm, ‘where the western warrior reposes!’ The 
stranger paused in silence. The tear of remembrance swelled in his dimming eyes. 
He knelt by the grave of his friend: ‘ Peace to thy ashes!’ said he, ‘ thou chosen — 
thou best of the brave! Who shall now cheer thy comrade? The days of his youth 
are fled: age has clouded his brow. Like a giant oak thou art fallen — he stands as a 
withered tree. Lonely and few are his days! Thy garland of glory endureth — time 
but freshens its verdure. Beyond Death’s halls I meet thee. Requiescat in pace! 
my friend — my brother! 


Dr. Beastey’s ‘Reply’ to Junivs Jr.’s strictures upon his article in relation to M. 
Hvume’s ‘ Argument against Miracles’— which is conducted throughout with the utmost 
kindness and respect — we abridge below, for two reasons: first, because the learned 
Doctor, in the commencement of his rejoinder, has assumed the question, by mistaking 
an introductory remark of the Editors’ for one of ‘ Junius Jr.'s — and second, because 
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we have no space save for those points which bear directly upon a refutation of the 
grounds maintained by the writer’s antagonist. After remarking that ‘ Junius Jr.’ had 
in the outset departed from the point of controversy between M. Hume and himself, 
Dr. Beasley proceeds : 


It was not my purpose, in the brief argument of my former paper, to determine 
whether the certainty to be obtained from human testimony could ever become equipon- 
derant to, or overbalance, that certainty which is to be derived from an invariable expe- 
rience of the laws and phenomena of nature. This point belongs to the whole subject, 
in regard to the credibility of miracles, as sustained by human testimony. Into that 
discussion it was not my intention to enter. This would have required a more extended 
disquisition. But my sole purpose in that production, as is indicated by its title, was to 
drive M. Hume from the ground which he had so confidently assumed, that human 
testimony must always be incompetent to the proof of a miracle, because it must ever 
rest upon a variable experience of its truth, nh of consequence, could never amount in 
evidence to that degree of certainty which is derived from an experience of the uniform 
course of nature. I have undertaken to show, that this assumption is a fallacy, inas- 
much as human testimony may be so corruborated, as that the experience of mankind in 
its favor may have been invariable. It was an affair of distinct inquiry, to determine 
whether this entire certainty obtained from testimony, could ever overbalance that cer- 
tainty which M. Hume conceives we derive from an invariable experience of the course 
of nature. It did not fall within the limits of my plan, in that refutation, to enter upon 
the investigation of such a topic. But my plan will be still further illustrated, by the 
detail of a few facts which relate to this subject. 


We find the following letter from M. Hume to his friend Dr. Campbell, in relation to 
this important topic. 


‘It may, perhaps, (says he,) amuse you to learn the first hint of that argument which 
you have so strenuously attacked. I was walking in the cloisters of the Jesuit’s Col- 
lege of La Fléche, a town in which I passed two years of my youth, and engaged in 
conversation with a Jesuit of some parts and learning, who was relating to me, and 
urging some nonsensical miracle performed in their convent, when I was tempted to 
dispute against him. And as my head was full of the topics of my treatise of human 
nature, which I was at this time composing, this argument immediately occurred to me, 
and I thought it very much gravelled my companion. But, at last, he observed to me, 
that it was impossible for that argument to have any solidity, because it operated equally 
sy the Gospel, as the Catholic miracles, which observation I —— proper to 
admit as a sufficient answer. I believe that you will allow that the freedom, at least, 
of this reasoning, makes it somewhat extraordinary to have been the produce of a con- 


vent of Jesuits, though you may think the sophistry of it savors plainly of the place 
of its birth.’ 


This is his romantic account of the origin of this argument, which, as he afterward, 
in his treatise against miracles declares, ‘If just, with the wise and learned will be an ever- 
lasting check to all kinds of superstitious delusion, and consequently will be useful as 
long as the world stands.’ 

Now, allow me, without vanity or egotism, as an offset to this story, to furnish a 
brief history of the circumstances which led me to attempt that refutation of Hume’s 
argument which I presented to our editors. I had carefully read all the answers given 
to M. Hume by Campbell, Watson, Paley, Dwight, Smith, and others; and although 
these authors have written about the subject with their usual ability, yet none of them 
appeared to me to answer the objection upon philosophical principles— upon principles 
having a reference to the grounds of human knowledge, and the degrees of rational 
assent. Not one of them, asI thought, had fully apprehended and nghtly stated it. 
Dr. Paley, with his usual clearness of understanding, approximates nearest to it, but 
affords no scientific solution of the question — contenting himself with the general remark, 
that he would believe the testimony of men situated as were the apostles, without 
unfolding the reasons why their testimony is adequate to the proof of the facts which 
they promulged. Dr. Dwight has written upon this topic with his accustomed profusion 
ant superabundance ; but high as his pretensions are to authorship, in this instance he 
contends only with phantoms of his own creation, and never once shoots near his 
mark. I have never read works upon any subject of investigation, which have appeared 
to be so much misapprehended, and so egregiously maltreated. 1 determined, therefore, 
after mature reflection and study, to endeavour to furnish an answer to this much- 
vaunted argument, which should be as brief and intelligible as possible, and amount to 
as complete a demonstration as that by which Euclid proves his forty-seventh proposi- 
tion, or any other in his elements. In order to render the reasoning more impressive, I 
have introduced, in place of a diagram, the illustration of the dying father in the fable, 
with his bundle of sticks, conveying admonition to his sons. Now, I ask you, and all 
others, to re-peruse and master this demonstration, and inform me whether there can be 
discovered any flaw or deficiency in the premises or conclusion. If there can, I 
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stand ready not only to allow it, but to relinquish my ground, and go in questof another 
more tenable. M. Hume maintains, that no human testimony can authenticate a 
miracle, because the truth of human testimony always rests upon a variable experience. 
Have I not shown the sophistry of this principle? Has it not been proved, that this 
assertion can apply only to some kinds of testimonies, but that testimony may be so 
corroborated as to rest upon an invariable experience of its truth? Surely, courts of 
judicature can inform us of many kinds of testimonies far below that furnished by the 
apostles, which they regard as invariably true, and upon which they repose with confi- 
dence their decisions in reference to the reputations, properties, and lives of their fellow 
men. Are we not certain that Cicero once lived, and at last died under sentence of 
proscription by Anthony, and that there are now in England and France many illustni- 
ous men? And yet this certainty depends upon testimony, and surely it would not be 
deemed by any reasonable man as invalidating the truth of these facts, to assert that 
human testimony is always fallible. There is, therefore, a kind of human testimony 
which amounts to as complete certainty as any evidence which can be derived from our 
most uniform experience of the laws of nature. It is a part of the course of moral 
nature that men of integrity should tell the truth. : 

You will perceive, then, that the argument which M. Hume thought so conclusive, 
which gravelled his Jesuit of La Fléche, and by which he expected to uproot supersti- 
tion, consists in the discovery that the truth of human testimony must always rest upon 
a variable experience, since men are capable of faisehood and deception. The demon- 
stration by which I have undertaken to refute him, consists in proving that there are 
kinds of testimony so corroborated that they do not rest upon a variable, but invariable 
experience of their truth. : 

After this subversion of the principle upon which M. Hume’s argument depends, we 
are then left at liberty to enter upon the discussion about the authenticity of miracles, 
as if clogged by no such difficulty or impediment. We have, of course, to determine, 
in all cases of this nature, whether the evidence derived from the testimony of witnesses 
overcomes that which is deduced from our experience against miracles, or violations of 
the established laws of nature. When I quoted M. Hume as speaking of that certainty 
to which we can attain from experience of the uniform laws of nature — miracles, 
you must recollect that I was exhibiting a fair and candid statement of his argument, 
none convinced that I could obviate it in its utmost force. 1 do not hesitate, moreover, 

to allow, that we may he said to be certain, from experience and observation, of the 
established laws of nature, and that these laws are never violated, as far as our personal 
knowledge extends. But, at the same time, I wish you carefully to notice in this case 
what kind of conviction is implied in that certainty which we have of the course of 
nature. No scientific man will maintain that demonstrative certainty is here denoted. 
We can never have the same proof that the course of nature is always the same — that 
the sun will rise to-morrow ; that the tides will ebb and flow in our rivers, or even that 
a dead man may not be revived, as we have that the three angles of a triangle are equal 
to two right angles. The first is only a natural or sensible certainty, and the last a 
demonstrative. There is an intuitive, a demonstrative, a sensible, and a moral certainty. 
These are all different in kind, although in degree, and in their impression upon the 
mind, they may be equipollent. The highest evidence is that which is intuitive, the next 
that which is demonstrative, and the natural, or sensible and moral, come after them in 
order. But that which we derive from the moral may be as satisfactory to the mind, 
and as strongly coerce its assent, as that which flows from any other source. In their 
highest state of evidence, they are all equally corclusive. I am as well convinced that 
there were once such republics as those of Greece and Rome, as I am of the proposi- 
tions in Euclid’s elements. The miracles recorded in the Gospel, therefore, although in 
contrariety to my personal experience, I consider susceptible of proof from adequate 
testimony. Our own observation cannot rationally be assumed, as the measure of the 
credibility of all that ever passed under the experience of others. No earthquakes or 
volcanoes ever took place in our country; and are we, on this account, to refuse to listen 
to the reports which are made of them by writers and travelers? Was the King of 
Siam right, or a good philosopher, when he rejected and scorned the report of the Dutch 
ambassador, who informed him that in Europe water was rendered a solid substance 
by the action of cold? The fact is, that we are as oftentimes misled by our experience of 
the phenomena of nature, as we are by the reports of credible witnesses ; and the diffe- 
rence between the evidences aflorded by these two modes of eliciting information, is not 
SO great as, upon a superficial view, we might be led to imagine. 


We omit the concluding comments upon the remark of ‘ Junius Jr.,’ in regard to the 
testimony in the case of the Salem witchcraft, because we conceive that Dr. Beasley has 
evidently mistaken his meaning — which we think was simply that the oaths of the 
credible and respectable witnesses who testified against the Salem witches, as well as 
the high opinions of the judges who tried them, were after all entirely false — though 
doubtless solemnly believed, at that period. te be true beyond gainsaying. 
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An Esrray.— Some kind individual, journeying hitherward from a sister city, who 
obligingly took charge of a small package of articles intended for the present number, 
is now probably wandering ‘down east,’ with the same snugly stowed away in some 
unvisited pocket. Five or six subsections of ‘ Ollapodiana,’ therefore, which are among 
the missing, may be considered as little better than unwritten, since they must remain, 
for the present at least, unread: hence, digesting our mortification as best we may, we 
must beg the reader to accept, in this division of our Magazine, the introductory sheet, 
which reached us seasonably, through the aid of ‘ Uncle Samuel,’ as a very correct 
friend of ours, who repudiates nick-names, is wont to term the United States Govern- 
ment: 














OLLAPODIANA. 







NUMBER THIRTEEN. 







Reaper, I do not wish to twaddle—but there can be no harm in announcing to you, 
thatin my meridian the ‘spring time of the year is coming.’ There is a soft, bland 
influence in the air, which comes over the spirit like the rush of an angel’s wing, filling 
it with fresh and happy thoughts. I can see the trees from my window, bursting into 
verdure; and the thousand voices of the city seem sweeter to my ear. We have had a 
stormy winter and along; and those were horrid North-easters that blew along the 
Atlantic coast, what time, vexed with our Yankee euroclydon, (and we occasionally 
get up a passing good one,) ‘the sea wrought, and was tempestuous.’ But now, the 
winter is over and gone; the flowers appear on the earth; the time of the singing of 
the birds is come; and the voice of the turtle is heard in the land: not the ‘ torkle upon 
yander’s tree,’ of which I made a late quotation from a bard of Pennsylvania; but those 
which william and coo, with their beautiful necks, on the house-tops. (I hate the word 
bill, for many reasons.) The chimney-sweep stays longer in the quiet sunshine on his 
brick tower; the spirit of spring is in his brush, and his song is louder. Commend me 
to Spring. Itis the gem of the seasons, beyond dispute. 

























































Ta.xrne of disputes, sends into my mind the thought of a good-hearted acquain- 
tance, who really thinks that he is immense in controversy. He will overcome you 
with words, and though they have but little argument in them, yet I have never known 
a person to commence a colloqny with him, who was not worsted. He will go from 
Dan until thou come to Beersheba, just to compass a hard word, which he lugs in as a 
puzzler. If his opponent tells him he does not know what he means by such words, he 
will come down upon him with the sweeping conclusion that such ignorance is a proof 
that he is not a fit antagonist. Lately, he was riding in the stage with a motley collec- 
tion of passengers, in the interior of a neighboring state. By degrees the party became 
chatty, and our friend was, not backward in the lingual exercise. The conversation 
turned upon the merits of Christianity and unbelief. There were one or two infidels in 
the vehicle, who took up the cudgels for their side, with more zeal than truth or discre- 
tion. They began to circumvent our traveler, when he stopped them short by saying: 
‘Gentlemen, it is no manner of use for you to attempt an argument with me. I have 
out-talked many of your way of thinking; and I may say, that I never met wth one 
yet, who was not glad enough, before I had done with him, to get off by crying copevi! 
He thought this the choice Italian for peccavi. It is needless to say, that after this, by 
common concession, ‘he had the floor.’ 


Waar a horrid affair was that Thomas-street tragedy! — the murder of a miserable 
creature, cut off in the very flush of her sinful career! The whole transaction seems 
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half clothed in mystery: but the murderer will yet be revealed. Whatever of doubt or 
darkness now invests the subject, will ere long be clear as the sunshine. The actor in 
that dreadful drama will yet own the deed. How powerful and strong are the moni- 
tions of conscience! Sere it as you will, it has a voice that echoes in the ear of the 
spirit through the night, in dreams and visions of its restless watches; How strongly 
and how faithfully is this quality of man depicted in the noble ‘ Dream of Eugene 
Aram.’ I copy it here entire, as one of the sweetest narratives in our language ; simple, 
pure, graphic and touching, beyond degree. 


THE DREAM OF EUGENE ARAM. 


BY THOMAS HOOD. 





[Tue late Admiral Burney went to school at an establishment where the unhappy Eugene Aram 
was usher, subsequent to his crime. The admiral stated, that Aram was generally liked by the 
boys; and that he used to discourse to them about murder, in somewhat of the spirit which is 


attributed to him in this poem.] 


’Twas in the prime of summer time, 
An eveuing calm and cool, 

When four-and-twenty happy boys 
Came bounding out of school : 


There were some that ran, and some that leapt, 


Like troutlets in a pool. 


Away they sped, with gamesome minds, 
And souls untouch’d by sin; 

Toa level mead they came, and there 
They drave the wickets in: 

Pleasantly shone the setting sun 
Over the town of Lynn. 


Like sportive deer they coursed about, 
And shouted as they ran— 

Turning to mirth all things of earth, 
As only boyhood can: 

But the usher sat remote from all, 
A melancholy man! 


His hat was off, his vest apart, 
To catch heaven’s blessed breeze ; 

For a burning thought was on his brow, 
And his bosom ill at ease : 

So he lean’d his head on his hands, and read 
The book between his knees. 


Leaf after leaf he turn’d it o’er, 
Nor ever glanced aside; 

For the peace of his soul he read that book, 
In the golden eventide: 

Much study had made him very lean, 
And pale, and leaden-eyed. 


At last he shut the ponderous tome ; 
With a fast and fervid grasp — 
He strain'd the dusky covers close, 

And fixed the brazen hasp: 
*O God! could I so close my mind, 
And clasp it with a clasp” 


Then leaping on his feet upright, 
Some moody turns he took — 

Now up the mead, then down the mead, 
And past a shady nook— 

And, lo! he saw a little boy 
That pored upon a book. 


‘ My gentle lad, what is ’t you read — 
Romance, or fairy fable? 

Or is it some historic page, 
Of kings and crowns unstable ? 

The young boy gave an upward glance — 
‘It is ‘ The Death of Abel.’’ 


VOL. VII. 





The usher took six hasty strides, 
As smit with sudden pain — 

Six hasty strides beyond the place, 
Then slowly back again ; 

And down he sat beside the lad, 
And talk’d with him of Cain; 


And long since then, of bloody men, 
Whose deeds tradition saves ; 

Of lonely folk cut off unseen, 
And hid in sudden graves; 

Of horrid stabs, in groves forlorn, 
And murders done in caves; 


And how the sprites of injured men 
Shriek upward from the sod — 

Ay, how the ghostly hand will point 
To show the burial clod ; 

And unknown facts of guilty acts 
Are seen in dreams from God! 


He told how murderers walk’d the earth 
Beneath the curse of Cain — 

With crimson clouds before their eyes, 
And flames about their brain; 

For blood had left upon their souls 
Its everlasting stain! 


‘ And well, quoth he, ‘ I know, for truth, 
Their pangs must be extreme — 

Wo, wo, unutterable wo — 
Who spill life’s sacred stream! 

For why? Methought, last night, I wrought 
A murder in a dream! 


‘One that had never done me wrong — 
A feeble man, and old; 

T led him to a lonely field, 
The moon shone clear and cold : 

Now here, said I, this man shall die, 
And I will have his gold! 


‘Two sudden blows with a ragged stick, 
And one with a heavy stone, 

One hurried gash with a hasty knife — 
And then the deed was done: 

There was nothing lying at my foot, 
But lifeless flesh and bone! 


‘ Nothing but lifeless flesh and bone, 
That could not do me ill; 

And yet I fear’d him all the more, 
For lying there so still; 

There was a manhood in his look, 
That murder could not kill! 
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‘ And,lo! the universal air 
Seem’d lit with ghastly flame — 

Ten thousand thousand dreadful eyes 
Were looking down in blame: 

I took the dead man by the hand, 
And call’d upon his name! 


‘Oh God! it made me quake to see 
Such sense within the slain ! 

But when I touch’d the lifeless clay, 
The blood gush’d out amain ! 

For every clot, a burning spot 
Was scorching in my brair! 


* My head was like an ardent coal, 
My heart as solid ice; 

My wretched, wretched soul, I knew, 
Was at the devil’s price: 

A dozen times I groan’d; the dead 
Had never groan’d but twice! 


‘ And now from forth the frowning sky, 
From the heaven’s top-most height, 
I heard a voice — the awful voice 
Of the blood-avenging sprite: 
‘Thou guilty man! take up thy dead, 
And hide it from my sight!’ 


‘I took the dreary body up, 
And cast it in a stream — 

A sluggish water, black as ink, 
The depth was so extreme. 

My gentle boy, remember this 
Is nothing but a dream! 


‘ Down went the corse with a hollow plunge, 
And vanish’d in the pool ; 

Anon I cleansed my bloody hands, 
And wash’d my forehead cool, 

And sat among the urchins young 

That evening in the school. 


‘Oh heaven! to think of their white souls, 
And mine so black and grim! 

I could not share in childish prayer, 
Nor joiu in evening hymn: 

Like a devil of the pit I seem’d, 
’Mid holy cherubim! 


* And peace went with them one and all, 
And each calm pillow spread ; 

But Guilt was my grim chamberlain 
That lighted me to bed, 

And drew my midnight curtains round, 
With fingers bloody red! 


‘All night I lay in agony, 
In anguish dark and deep ; 

My fever'd eyes I dared not close, 
But stared aghast at Sleep ; 

For Sin had rendered unto her 
The keys of hell tokeep! 


‘ All night I lay in agony, 
From weary chime to chime, 
With one besetting horrid hint, 
That racked me all the time, 
A mighty yearning. like the first 
Fierce impulse unto crime! 
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* One stern, tyrannic thought, that made 
All other thoughts its slave ; 
Stronger and stronger every pulse 
Did that temptation crave — 
Still urging me to go and see 
The dead man in his grave! 


‘ Heavily I rose up — as soon 
As light was in the sky — 

And sought the black, accursed pool 
With a wild misgiving eye ; 

And I saw the dead in the river bed, 
For the faithless stream was dry! 


‘ Merrily rose the lark, and shook 
The dew-drop from its wing ; 

But I never mark’d its morning flight, 
I never heard it sing: 

For I was stooping once again 
Under the horrid thing. 


‘With breathless speed, like a soul in chase, 
I took him up and ran— 

There was no time to dig a grave 
Before the day began: 

In alonesome wood, with heaps of leaves, 
Ihid the murdered man! 


‘ And all that day I read in school, 
But my thought was otherwhere; 

As soon as the mid-day task was done, 
In secret I was there: 

And a mighty wind had swept the leaves, 
And still the corse was bare! 


‘Then down I cast me on my face, 
And first began to weep, 

For I knew my secret then was one 
That earth refused to keep; 

Or land or sea, though he should be 
Ten thousand fathoms deep! 


‘So wills the fierce avenging sprite, 
Till blood for blood atones! 

Ay, though he’s buried in a cave, © 
And trodden down with stones ; 
And years have rotted off his flesh — 

The world shall see his bones! 


‘Oh God, that horrid, horrid dream 
Besets me now awake! 

Again — again, with a dizzy brain, 
The human life I take ; 

And my red right hand grows raging hot, 
Like Cranmer’s at the stake. 


‘ And still no peace for the restless clay 
Will wave or mould allow ; 

The horrid thing pursues my soul — 
It stands before me now!’ 

The fearful boy looked up, and saw 
Huge drops upon his brow! 


That very night, while gentle sleep 
‘The urchin’s eyelids kiss’d, 

Two stern-faced men set out from Lynn, 
Through the cold and heavy mist; 

And Eugene Aram walked between, 
With gyves upon his wrist. 
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THE DRAMA. 


Park Txeatre.— The commencement of the past month was distinguished by the 
close of Mr. and Mrs. Woon’s most brilliant engagement in this country. La Som- 
nambula has been the favorite, as we predicted it would be; and the increased satisfac- 
tion with which it was nightly received, gave evidence of beauties in the music 
undiscovered before, as well as great improvement in those who executed it. We were 
happy to observe throughout the whole of this engagement, the just and highly 
discriminating conduct of the audiences. The wreath system was entirely abandoned, 
and most proper is it that it should be. Mrs. Wood has long ago been crowned ‘ Queen 
of Song’ by a New-York audience — the first to acknowledge her sovereignty in 
America —and a repetition of the ceremony could certainly have added nothing to its 
stability, while it would have taken largely from its dignity. ‘Queens are crowned but 
once.’ The miserable spirit exhibited in Boston, by sundry Janus-faced editors, to- 
ward Mr. and Mrs. Wood, in heaping upon them every evidence of enthusiastic admi- 
ration while they were present with them, and immediately bestowing upon them the 
most undeserved censure — the most graceless abuse — the moment their backs were 
turned, had its proper effect in influencing the New-York audiences to treat such exam- 
ples with contempt, by showing their capability fully to appreciate the excellence before 
them, without forgetting either their own dignity, or the respect and gratitude due to 
those who had honestly and fairly ministered to their gratification. 

Mr. Assort has filled several characters during the month, to the satisfaction of all 
who can enjoy the chaste and classic delineations of a highly cultivated performer. We 
have always admired Mr. Abbott —‘ gentleman Abbott’—as a wag (more just than 
witty) lately christened him; but with all our admiration, we hardly suspected him 
capable of the arduous character which this engagement has shown him able to accom- 
plish. The philosophic ‘Prince of Denmark,’ the erratie Hamlet, has been almost a 
truant from the stage since the days of John Kemble. Kean and Charles Kemble 
did not fail in the character, nor did they come up to the idea which discriminating 
minds have formed of the wonderful original. We do not mean to say that Mr. Abbott 
has exactly reached that elevated point, but we can safely assert, with a dim remem- 
brance of Kean and Charles Kemble in the character, that Mr. Abbott’s Hamlet is 
superior in many points to either. Kean’s personation of Hamlet was full of the deep 
thought and bold mind of its representative. In the scenes where expressions of violent 
feeling, or manifestations of phrenzied passion were requisite, Kean was in Hamlet, as 
in every other character he attempted, a master-spirit; but in those calm, quiet pas- 
sages of deep musing, in which the philosophy of the crazy prince is supposed to display 
itself, there was a nervous hurrying from one thought to another, which went far to 
destroy the desperate placidity which seems the true garb of these moments. Charles 
Kemble, on the contrary, was great just where Kean was not, and vice versa — giving 
their true force and original beauty to all the soliloquies of the philosopher, and falling 
far short of power where violent declamation was expected. Mr. Abbott, if we may be 
permitted to venture a humble opinion, was just the mean between these two extremes : 
if he was not so powerful as Kean, in some points, he was more generally just —if not 

so thoroughly chaste as Charles Kemble, he gave more force to those sudden impulses 
which so diversify and distinguish this character. In proof of this latter effect, ‘ the 
letter scene,’ (as it is called,) with Ophelia, was conspicuous. There was madness and 
method — philosophy and phrenzy — love and hate — advice and curses mingled — yet 
separate and distinct — marked, all of them, not only in bold outline, but with a filling 
up that left nothing to be desired. Mr. Abbott never equalled this, and Kean the greatest 
of the dead or living ones that we at least have ever looked upon, never exceeded it. 
This may be bold praise; but to the minds of all who witnessed this performance, it 
will seem no more than justice. Of the soliloquy, ‘To be or not to be,’ we cannot 
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speak so well. There was more hurry about it than there should have been, and not 
so much thought as was perceptible in Kemble’s countenance during its delivery. Mr. 
Abbott should play Hamlet again and again; and the more numerous and discrimina- 
ting his audiences, the more general and just will be his celebrity. C. 








American THEATRE, Bowery. —‘ The Jewess’ and the agile and graceful Ce.este 
have been, for the most part, the alternating attractions at this establishment during the 
month. We have heretofore spoken, at some length, of both performances; and it 
should seem that the popularity of each continues undiminished. 








Franxun Tueatre.— Mr. Scorr still continues his personations at the Franklin, 
winning for himself increased plaudits. ‘ Rienzi,’ in which he has repeatedly appeared 
during the past month, has been rendered unusually effective, through his efforts. Mr. 
Drxnerorp’s personation of Don Feliz, in ‘ The Hunter of the Alps,’ has evinced 
that his talent is not alone confined to an able managership. As an actor, he is re- 
ceived with marked favor. 


Rocxaway.— The re-opening of the ‘ Marine Pavilion,’ at Rockaway, with nume- 
rous important embellishments and improvements, prompts us to remark, that to the 
laborious student, the care-worn merchant, or the professional man, groaning under the 
weight of arduous duties, a brief sojourn at this finest of American watering-places, 
during the fervors of the summer solstice, is worth a dukedom. A rail-road to Jamaica 
has converted the hitherto somewhat formidable distance into a matter of an hour’s 
ride. The numerous beautiful views of varied landscape to be obtained on the way — 
the fruition which crowns all reasonable expectations when the brief journey is con- 
cluded — the almost spiritual enjoyment of salt-water bathing — of early-rising, to play 
the courtier at the morning levees of the sun, what time ‘ Dawn braids with gold and 
rubies the curled tresses of the eastern clouds’ — the illimitable ocean-view, and the 
solemn sound of the ‘ sea and the waves roaring’ — and to sum up all, the luxury and 
comfort of the ‘ Pavilion’ itself, under its experienced and competent proprietors — are 
not all these things written in the memories of many a reader under whose eye these 
hurried remarks will fall? Verily these things are so; and he who shall remember 


this year’s visit, will doubtless have a still more eopious catalogue of enjoyments to 
chronicle. 


FortrricaTion axp Crivit, Excrneerinc. —D. H. Manan, Eseq., Professor of mili- 
tary and civil engineering in the United States’ Military Academy at West Point, has in 
course of publication, ‘ A complete Treatise on Field Fortification ; containing also the 
general principles of Permanent Works, with their Attack and Defence,’ and ‘ An Ele- 

mentary Treatise on Civil Engineering.’ These works are chiefly designed, as we learn, 
for text-books for the use of the cadets of the Military Academy ; but the author has so 
arranged the matter contained in them, as to supply an important desideratum, by fur- 
nishing a large amount of accurate information, which, owing to the high price of 
English works on these topics, has heretofore been exceedingly difficult of access.., 
From the known reputation of Professor Manan, there is good reason to believe that 
these volumes wil! be found important aids to our militia officers, and to those who have 
engaged in the profession of civil engineering. 
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J. G. Wurrrrer. — No young writer in America has produced more true poetry than 
the gentleman with whose name we have commenced this paragraph. He has enriched 
our literature with numerous fine compositions in prose also, as well as verse; and his 
renown is sufficiently loud to be heard by the humbler classes, which is more than can 
be said of some self-advertising bardlings of the day, who force themselves into tempo- 
rary fashion, but not into fame. The reason, we apprehend, why Mr. Wuirrtier is not 
more frequently brought forward as a prominent American poet, is, that his modesty is 
equal to his merit— and the world meets nobody half way. It irks us more than we 
can express, to see crude, disjointed rhymes — filched piecemeal, perchance, from by- 
gone or popular modern authors — forced into transient notoriety by friendly presses, 


while such ‘ express and admirable’ poetry as the following is suffered to occupy a quiet 
place in the back-ground : 


THE PRISONER FOR DEBT. 


Look on him — through his dungeon grate, 
Feebly and cold, the morning light 

Comes stealing round him, dim and late, 
As if it loathed the sight; 

Reclining on his strawy bed, 

His hand upholds his drooping head — 

His bloodless cheek is seamed and hard, 

Unshorn his gray neglected beard; 

And o’er his bony fingers flow 

His long dishevelled locks of snow. 


No grateful fire before him glows, 
And yet the winter’s breath is chill: 

And o’er his half-clad person goes 
The frequent ague thrill! 

Silent — save ever and anon, 

A sound, half murmur and half groan, 

Forces apart the painful grip 

Of the old sufferer’s bearded lip; 

O sad and crushing is the fate 

Of old age chained and desolate ! 


Just God! why lies that old man there? 
A murderer shares his prison bed, 

Whose eyeballs, through his horrid hair, 
Gleam on him fierce and red : 

And the rude oath and heartless jeer 

Fall ever on his loathing ear, 

And, or in wakefulness or sleep, 

Nerve, flesh and fibre thrill and creep, 

Whene'er that ruffian’s tossing limb, 

Crimson with murder, touches him! 


What has the gray-haired prisoner done? 
Has murder stained his hands with gore ? 
Not so; his crime’s a fouler one : 
GoD MADE THE OLD MAN Poor! 
For this he shares a felon’s cell — 
The fittest earthly type of Hell! 
For this —the boon for which he poured 
His young blood on the invader’s sword, 
And counted light the fearful cost — 
His blood-gained LIBERTY is lost! 


And so, for such a place of rest, 
Old prisoner, poured thy blood as rain 
On Coucord’s field, and Bunker’s crest, 
And Saratoga’s plain ? 
Look forth, thou man of many scars, 
Through thy dim dungeou’s iron bars; 
It must be joy, in sooth, to see 
Yon monument* upreared to thee — 
Piled granite and a prison cell — 
The land repays thy service well! 


Go, ring the bells, and fire the guns, 
And fling the starry banner out; 

Shout ‘ Freedom’ till your lisping ones 
Give back their cradle shout : 

Let boasted eloquence declaim 

Of honor, liberty, and fame ; 

Still let the poet’s strain be heard, 

With ‘ glory’ for each second word, 

And every thing with breath agree 

To praise ‘ our glorious liberty "” 


But when the patriot cannon jars 
That prison’s cold and gloomy wall, 

And through its grates the stripes and stars 
Rise on the wind and fall — 

Think ye that prisoner’s aged ear 

Rejoices in the general cheer? 

Think ye his dim and failing eye 

Ts kindled at your pageantry ? 

Sorrowing of soul and chained of limb, 

What is your carnival to him? 


Down with the Law that binds him thus! 
Unworthy freemen, let it find 

No refuge from the withering curse 
Of God and human kind! 

Open the prisoner’s living temb, 

And usher from its brooding gloom 

The victims of your savage code, 

To the free sun and air of God! 

No longer dare as crime to brand 

The chastening of the Almighty’s hand. 


‘Paris anp THE Parisians.’ — While the sheets of this department of our Maga- 
zine are passing through the press, we find this latest work of the notorious Trottorr 
upon our table. Like the ‘ Domestic Manners of the Americans,’ it is often coarse, but 
as frequently graphic in its sketches of scenes and individual portraitures. That it is too 
true, in the main, may be judged from the commotion into which it threw the mercurial 
race of whom it treats. The volume contains upward of four hundred large and well- 
printed pages, and a dozen spirited outline sketches. Brotuers Harren; publishers. 





* Bunker Hill Monument. 
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LITERARY RECORD. 


Urs anp Downs IN THE LIFE oF A Distressep GENTLEMAN. — A little unavoidable 
delay in the publication of the present number — arising from the perplexing movements 
peculiar to the season —enables us to chronicle the advent of a work bearing the above 
title, by the author of ‘Tales and Sketches, Such as they Are.’ Moreover, having read 
it entirely through, without missing a sentence, and at a single agreeably-protracted sit- 
ting, we are enabled to pronounce it entertaining in the extreme. It is pleasantly 
written, in a style so natural, that no reader can resist the inference that the incidents 
narrated are what they purport to be —and are in reality — events of real life. We 
should have been pleased to extract, but for reasons elsewhere mentioned, the graphic 
picture given of the detestable pawnbroker’s shops with which New-York is cursed : and 
even as it is, we cannot forbear to quote a closing passage or two from the chapter which 
introduces the highly vivid and picturesque ‘ Scenes in the Lombards: 

‘I had previously imbibed a strong prejudice against thosereceptacles of the goods, 
new and old, of the poor, the miserable, and the vicious. I had been told of the system 
of universal cheatery upon which they practised, and the enormous exactions made in 
grinding the faces of the poor. I had heard described their dexterity in the substitution 
of colored glass and crystals, for gems, while pretending to examine articles of the latter 
description brought for pledges, and was prepared to encounter all that was sinister and 
heartless. But the one-half had not been told me, and I soon found that my previous 
conceptions fell far short of the reality. * * * At every one of thesedens, what 
a crowd of victims were collected! ‘A motley company indeed —black-legs, and 
would-be-gentlemen — the cheater and the cheated.’ The widow parting with her last 
trinkets, or, perchance, her last disposable article of dress, to procure one more meal for 
her famishing children! A poor consumptive girl, with the hectic flush upon her wast- 
ing cheek, applying for the same purpose ; and the griping miser — very likely a woman 
too! — without a spark of generosity, or an emotion of pity — reading the condition of 
the sufferers from their countenances, with the coolest imaginable calculation — thus 
ascertaining from their looks the urgency of their respective cases, that the utmost pos- 
sible advantage might be taken, and the intended cheat be made the greater. The pick- 
pocket, moreover, the thief, and the purloining servant, received with equal readiness, 
and the spoils divided between them, with the fullest understanding that no questions 
were to be asked! O’tis monstrous! ‘The offence is rank, and smells to heaven !’ 

The book has an excellent moral— is of just about the right length — and is printed 


with a bold type, on the best paper. Leavirr, Lonp anp Company, are the publishers. 


Tue Fixe Arts. — The last, and by many considered the best painting of our coun- 
tryman West, ‘ Death on the Pale Horse,’ is now open for exhibition at the Academy 
of Arts in Barclay-street. It was our design to have entered into some detail in noticing 
this great work; but at every successive visit we have felt the difficulty of mere descrip- 
tion, to afford a fair sketch for the reader’s edification. The composition, though 
not crowded, is nevertheless so full, that the task of indicating prominent beauties 
would be one of no inconsiderable magnitude. We content ourselves, therefore, with 
this general reference to a work of art, such as is rarely to be met with in America — 
leaving to the reader the enjoyment of a pleasure which will not ‘ perish with the using,’ 
but which will incorporate itself with his reveries by day, and his dreams by night. 


Reuieiovs Discussion. — Mr. P. Price, New-York, has published in a small but 
well-filled volume of nearly three hundred pages, ‘ A Discussion on the conjoint question, 
‘Is the doctrine of endless punishment taught in the Bible? — or does the Bible teach 
the doctrine of the final holiness and happiness of all mankind?’ In a series of letters 
between Ezra Stites Ety, D.D., Pastor of the Third Presbyterian Church, Philadel- 
phia, and Ase: C. Tuomas, Pastor of the First Universalist Church, Philadelphia.’ 
Although without room for specific remark upon the great controversial talent displayed 
in this little book, we cannot pass it by without commending in the warmest terms 
the kind and Christian feeling and manner which invariably distinguish either com- 


batant. Would that such examples were less rare, in the many religious tilts which 
occur in our country! 
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Burton’s Anatomy or MeLancuoty. — Quaint old Burton!—how many dainty 
readers will start in pleasant surprise, to learn that a fine American edition has just been 
published of his celebrated ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy; what it is, with all the kinds, 
causes, symptoms, prognostics, and several cures of it. In three partitions: with their 
several sections, members, and subsections, philosophically, medicinally, and histori- 
cally opened and cut up. With a satyrical Preface, conducing to the following Dis- 
course.’ An account of the author is now first prefixed to the American reprint, whieh 
is in all respects superior to any we have ever seen of the thirteen English editions. 
Tuomas Wanpie, Philadelphia: Witey anp Lone, New-York. 


Tue Teetu.— Mr. Sxearsasuvs (!) Srooner has recently issued an excellent but 
badly executed volume, the title whereof is as follows: ‘ Guide to Sound Teeth, or a 
popular Treatise on the Teeth; illustrating the whole judicious management of these 
organs, from infancy to old age; in whieh the author attempts to show, that the teeth of 
all persons which are constitutionally well formed, and who enjoy good health, may, 
by proper management and care, be preserved to the end of life. Mr. Spooner appears 
to have collected, with much industry and good judgment, a large amount of important 
information concerning the preventive and curative treatment of the teeth, which he 


has interspersed with plain and sensible remarks, in illustration of his subject. Wi tey 
AND Lone. 


*Recorps or a Lonpon CLercyman.’ — Messrs. Leavitt, Lorp anp Company 
have published a small-sized volume of some three hundred and fifty pages, entitled 
‘The Posthumous Records of a London clergyman. Edited by the Rev. Hosarr 
Cavnrtenr, B. D., author of the ‘ Oriental Annual.’ The work is one of much interest, 
and in its style will often remind the reader of the ‘ Diary of a London Physician.’ 
The tendency of the several stories is unequivocal and salutary. They are as follow: A 
Female Narcissus ; The Condemned; The Afflicted Man; The Gambler; The Widow ; 
The Hypochondriac; The Parvenue; The Fortune Teller; The Sisters; and the two 
Friends. 


Lyceum Appress.— The Address delivered before the members of the Frederick 
(Md.) Lyceum, on the 14th March, 1836, by Freeman Converse, A. M., Principal of 
Frederick College, we have but space to say, is one which does credit to the spirit and 
talents of the writer. Although discursive, it is sufficiently diffuse upon the themes 
broached in its several divisions. The spirit of fearless independence which the Address 
manifests, is not its least recommendation; and the sly sarcasm upon the lovers of the 
body and its endowments, rather than the riches of the mind, and the picture drawn of 
the prosperous and onward march of this republic, are worthy of especial laud. 


EpvucaTion or THE Younc.— The Address on ‘ Moral and Spiritual Culture in 
early Education,’ delivered before the American Institute of [nstruction at its last 
annual meeting in Boston, by Mr. R. C. Warerston, reaches us in season for but a 
passing notice, although we have read it with high gratification. Itis the work of one, 
or we greatly mistake, who has had practical proofs of the soundness of the principles 
which he lays down, and the value of the lessons which he so forcibly inculcates.. 


Niesvar’s Rome. — Mr. Warp e, of Philadelphia, has issued the first American edition 
of a work of acknowledged excellence and authority, in ‘The History of Rome, by 
Nieevnr, translated by Jutrvs Cuartes Hare, M. A., and Connor Turrtwatt, M. 
A., Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge.’ The work is all that it purports to be — 
a history of Rome, set forth with truth and vividness, in broad and clear outlines, and 
free from the incumbrance of multifarious details. 


‘Tur Man or Honor Rectarmen.’ — Thus is entitled a novel in two volumes, from 
the English press, recently re-published by Messrs. Carry anp Hart. Judging froma 
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perusal necessarily cursory, we are inclined to place it below the ordinary republications 
of the day. A good moral, however, is aimed at, and in part attained; and there is not 
a little of bustle and incident. The dialogues, however, generally strike us as stiltish ; 
the action seems confused, and the plot artificial. 


Fixney’s Sermons. — Mr. Joun S. Tavtor, Park Row, has published a volume of 
some two hundred and fifty pages, entitled ‘Sermons on Important Subjects: by 
Rev. C. G. Finney. The admirers of this notorious ‘ evangelist,’ as he terms himself, 
will read his book, it may be, with pleasure — perhaps profit; but in our judgment these 
Sermons are, in a literary point of view, beneath criticism; and as to the reasoning 
and sentiments which they contain, the least said the better. 


Nevins’ Practicat Tuovcats.— This is a volume of miscellaneous articles upon 
religious subjects, by the Rev. Witt1am Nevins, D.D., late pastor of a church in Balti- 
more. They were chiefly published, some months since, in the New-York Observer ; 
and derive additional interest from the fact that the concluding article, ‘ Heaven’s 


Attractions,’ was the last production of the lamented author, and one ‘ which seemed 
almost prophetic of his death, which was soon to follow.’ 


Byxzon’s Works. — Mr. Georce Dearsorn, whose valuable editions of standard 
works are so deservedly popular, has issued the second volume of the life, works, letters, 
and journals of Lord Byron. Fine white paper, and beautiful typography, together 


with a good engraving by Dick, of the Countess Gurccioxa, are the only characteristics 
of the volume that require mention. 


*Dracoon Campaicn TO THE Rocky Mountains: By a member of the Regiment.’ 
A work thus entitled is now in the press of Messrs. Witey anp Long, and will soon 
be published. Its field is alike extensive and promising; and an observant traveler 


could scarcely fail to make an entertaining volume from the scenes and events which it 
must embrace. 


Scorr anp CampsEtt.— We have heretofore omitted — once through inadvertence, 
and again by reason of a lack of space — to mention the publication by Messrs. WiLey 
AnD Lone of two small volumes, containing The Lady of the Lake, and the Poetical 
Works of Tuomas Campsett. Both are embellished with very good mezzo-tints, 
and neatly executed upon a clear, fine type, and tastefully bound in red morocco. 


Tom Jones. — The Broruers Harper have issued, in two handsome, closely-printed 
volumes, Fretprve’s ‘Tom Jones,’ illustrated by several excellent designs, from the 
hand of that prince of his tribe, CrurksHanx. The publishers of this work will soon be 


able, we doubt not, satisfactorily to answer the query of a correspondent, elsewhere 
in these pages, ‘ Who reads Tom Jones? 

Butwer’s Works. — Rienzi, the last of the Tribunes, forms the fifth volume of Har- 
per’s new and beautiful edition of Bulwer’s works. It is embellished with two very 
good engravings by HixswEtwoop, from spirited paintings by Cuapman, representing 


Rienzi reigning his steed by the corpse of the boy Colonna, and a fancy-sketch, ‘ The 
life of Love and War.’ 


Errata.—In the article, ‘ Philology,’ in the number for April, the reader is desired to make 
the following corrections: Page 351, line 12 from bottom, for Mosenmiller, read Rosenmiiller ; 
p. 352 line 5, from bottom, after ‘return,’ insert Heb.; p. 353, line 22 from bottom, read Pelopidas ; 
p. 354, line 9, for twenty, read seventy; p. 356, line 4, for revived, read received. 





